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UST AS TODAY’S ASTRONAUTS sent dogs and 

chimpanzees to blaze their trail into space, 

French aeronaut Montgulfier suspended a 
sheep, a cock, and a duck below his gaily 
painted balloon, which took off from Ver- 
sailles on September 19, 1783, before a color- 
ful and curious crowd that included the King 
and Queen. This motley crew came to earth 
safely 2 miles away and 8 minutes later. Only 
the cock was injured, having been kicked by 
the sheep before the ascent. Within weeks, a 
man had followed this dauntless trio, the first 
of a long train of intrepid adventurers to brave 
space in a basket, a balloon billowing above 
them. Among them was Eugéne Godard, 
whose name appears on the illustration here 
and on the cover. The son of a bricklayer, 
Godard not only succumbed to the balloon 
fever but infected his father and his two 
brothers, Louis and Jules. The Godards made 
many ascensions in Paris. Eugéne, after per- 
formances in Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Austria, finally traveled to America. There 
he made eight consecutive ascensions in New 





Editor’s 
Note 


York and “il exécuta un grand voyage aérien 
a la Nouvelle-Orléans.” 

Why did the Quarterly Journal choose the 
two seemingly carefree travelers in their flag- 
draped, garland-bedecked balloon for the 
cover design? One answer is that National 
Library Week opens in April with the theme: 
Explore inner space—Read. A related answer 
is that the Quarterly Journal wants its distant 
readers to have a glimpse of what visitors to 
the Library’s exhibition, A Century of Bal- 
looning, will see. 

Some of the items in the exhibit, which 
opens in mid-April, will come from the Tis- 
sandier Collection in the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, the source of the cover and 
the tailpiece on page 137. Gaston Tissandier, 
a promient balloonist himself, was editor of 
La Nature and wrote many works on aero- 
nautics. 


His collection of engravings, photo- 


graphs, blueprints, and other pictures associ- 
ated with the early history of flight is a treasure 
trove for scientists, engineers, historians, and 
artists. SLW 





Catherine 


Drinker Bowen 


HAT SHOULD I talk about tonight 
but libraries, and books? And 
with my notes in hand. Facing 

such an audience, I must be sure of my facts 
and my quotations. Besides, as a Chief Jus- 
tice of England said, “Extempore speeches are 
not worth the paper they’re written on.” 

Some time after I had accepted the invita- 
tion to speak tonight, it was suggested to me 
that this dinner, besides being a celebration, 
could have a serious purpose, and that it 
might be my part to speak of “the Library of 
Congress in relation to the intellectual com- 
munity”; and further, “to assess our Library 
services from the point of view of a practicing 
historian and biographer.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, such a program baf- 
fles me. I was not born to the role. I can 
say that in the Library of Congress we have 
one of the most magnificent collections of 
books and manuscripts in the world. As a 
worker in the European vineyard, distressingly 
familiar with the frustrations of longhand 
copying in research centers, the maddening 
blocks put in one’s way by aristocratic holders 
of unpublished manuscripts, I am heartened 
by the really tremendous program of Euro- 
pean microfilming now being undertaken by 
the Library of Congress. We have set up a 
coordinating center, which includes photo- 
copying being done by the various learned so- 
cieties. Even the U.S. Navy has joined us in 
microfilming French naval records pertaining 
to the American Revolution. 

Let me say that anybody is fortunate to be 
on the mailing list of our Library. A stream 
of interesting publications arrives, including 
a Quarterly Journal and new, printed bibliog- 
raphies of such subjects as the Kennedy fam- 
ily or reference sources on children’s litera- 
ture. For myself, as a trustee of the Free 
Library system in Philadelphia, I could wish 
that our Philadelphia main branch offered 
interesting—and controversial—symposiums 
such as are held in the Library’s Coolidge 
Auditorium, not excluding the meeting in 





1965 where editors of the Little Magazines 
argued their convictions and their rebellions. 

As to assessing services (terrifying phrase) , 
I confess to a homely ambition of my own. I 
could wish that our proud establishment of- 
fered an attractive place to go and eat one’s 
sandwiches when one is hungry. This sad 
and negative condition however is not con- 
fined to our Library, and I am resigned to it, 
having eaten my sandwiches on the steps of 
public libraries from here to Leningrad, not 
excluding the portico of the British Museum 
in company with all those pigeons, and the 
courtyard outside the Bodleian at Oxford, 
where, no matter how chilled one becomes, 
one knows it will be even colder inside the 
library than out. 

Reading in a great library is no easy occu- 
pation. All of us in this room are aware of 
that strict challenge, an exercise I call “plung- 
ing about in libraries,” to find what we need, 
for our current project. All of us know the 
fatigue, the discouragement that accompanies 
such attempts. Sir Edward Coke, the first 
Queen Elizabeth’s Attorney General, said this 
nicely in the preface to his Second Book of 
Law Reports. “The Mind of Man,” Coke 
wrote, “the more it receiveth, the more it 
loosens and freeth itself... . Yet Burdens 
(Gentle Reader) must be fitted to the strength 
of the bearer.” 

For my part, whenever I begin to read for 
a new book, I have the illusion that someone, 
some benign scholarly poppa, will step up and 
guide me, show me where to go and how long 
to stay there. . . . He won't. It never hap- 
pens. I think of our second President of the 
United States, John Adams, at the age of 24, 
trying to encompass in his reading the entire 
history of law and governments. In his diary 
he castigates himself, after the Adams fashion, 
because he cannot induce himself to spend all 
day on one book, and because his mind 
wanders to the law courts or to thinking of 
the girls. Then he writes mournfully, “It is 
my destiny to dig treasures with my own 














hands. Nobody will lend me or sell me a 
pickaxe.” 

Tonight I shall make only brief mention of 
my own recent effort, my new book, called 
Miracle at Philadelphia, because I shall have 
things to say about it later at the Library of 
Congress. I might say, however, that during 
the preliminiary research for my biographies, 
one of the things I enjoy is reading the books 
my various subjects studied in college and 
graduate school. These titles are not hard to 
find. Such men as Justice Holmes, John 
Adams, Edward Coke are natural-born book- 
listers, who like to record what they have read 
and what they plan to read. With Sir Francis 
Bacon, my project collapsed. The man’s 
reading was stupendous and much of it in 
Latin. 

Working on my latest book, about the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, I was in- 
terested in the classical education of many 
delegates, and their application of this classi- 
cism to the making of a modern, brand new 
constitution. Delegates’ notions of govern- 
ment began with the Greek city state; their use 
of the words democracy, republic, was colored 
by classical usage and meaning. But some 
of the delegates read, in addition, every 
modern treatise on government they could lay 
hands on. For instance, James Madison, aged 
36 and known today as the father of the 
United States Constitution. I was intrigued 
especially by the list of books that Thomas 
Jefferson sent from Paris before the Conven- 
tion, when Madison wrote asking for “what- 
ever may throw light on the general constitu- 
tion and droit public of the several confed- 
eracies which have existed.” 


The books arrived in America not by ones 
and twos but by the hundred, including 37 
volumes of the new Encyclopédie Méthodique 
and Mirabeau on the Order of the Cincinnati. 
In return, Madison sent grafts of American 
trees for Jefferson to show in France, pecan 
nuts, pippin apples, and cranberries, though 
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he failed in shipping the opossums Jefferson 
asked for, and the “pair of Virginia redbirds.” 

When I was in my thirties, a long time ago, 
I thought that if I had a Ph. D. in history, I 
could do my research faster. No! ladies and 
gentlemen. Moreover, I have learned that 
haste is the enemy of scholarship. Do you 
remember the 13th-century fiend, named 
Tutivillus, who tormented scholarly monks, 
looking over their shoulders to collect liturgi- 
cal and typographical slips as they copied old 
manuscripts? ‘Today there is another fiend, 
who looks over one’s shoulder and says, 
“Hurry! Get done. Escape from this library 
and go home and do your writing. You don’t 
need,” the fiend says, “to read those other 
seven books on your library slips.” 

Great libraries do not respond to haste. 
One of our early Philadelphia Hopkinsons— 
Joseph, his name was—gave a speech in 1826 
to the Law Academy and cautioned the stu- 
dents against “reading too much and thinking 
too little.” Excellent advice, not only to law- 
yers but to all of us who spend our days in 
libraries. It’s thinking that takes time, and 
should take time. It won’t do simply to sit 
there, copying on those cards or marking 
pages to be xeroxed. One’s imagination 
should be active; one must be conscious of 
the form, the shape of this coming biography. 
One must have some notion of what the par- 
ticular line or paragraph that is being copied 
will do for a page ora chapter. John Dewey, 
in his superb book, Art as Experience, speaks 
eloquently of this—I call it the burden of the 
whole—which the artist in any field must 
carry. In truth I consider it the hardest bur- 
den of all: to remain aware of what one is 
doing and why one is doing it, to keep in mind 
at all times, however vaguely, the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of one’s book. 

John Selden, the legal scholar, in the 17th 
century wrote of “the natural unweariedness 
of scholars.” Scholars are indeed persons of 
energy, sometimes of amazing energy—a fact 





of which the world at large is by no means 
conscious. One remembers Edward Gibbon, 
pursuing for 20 years his grand objective, 
while forever deploring his own laziness. In 
actuality, no lazy person deplores his laziness. 
Rather, he deplores the irritating assiduity of 
others. Or one thinks of Dr. Johnson. In 
the preface to that wonderful Dictionary, 
Johnson says of himself—with his customary 
organ diapason: “Despondency has never so 
far prevailed as to depress me to negligence.” 

Good for Dr. Johnson!—I say. But the 
kind of depressive negligence I refer to is not 
negligence concerning small factual errors or 
omissions (these can be corrected later), but 
a possible loss of interest in the project itself. 
Loss of faith: that is the true fiend, the tempt- 
er of scholars. The Library of Congress is 
so big. Where can one hide from all those 
books, even for a moment? The volumes 
sit on their shelves facing down, ten thousand 
terrible witnesses. The fiend asks, “Why are 
you attempting this new book, set in an un- 
familiar century, an alien country?” What 
fearful risks an author takes! In the preface 
to a 17th-century biography, a most engaging 
book, the author asks disarmingly, “How shall 
I defend myself, that I thrust my labours into 
the world? What warrant shall I plead, that 
I build a new cottage upon the waste?” 

In homelier language I have said the same 
myself. The other day I found in my files 
a research card, written in the Public Record 
Office in London and dated August 23, 1951. 
I was just beginning to read for the biography 
of Sir Edward Coke (The Lion and the 
Throne). At the top lefthand corner of the 
card were my usual citation notes. But all 
the card actually said was, “Today I seem to 
have lost all confidence. 
what I am doing is fruitless and crazy and 
that in pursuing it I shall lose husband, rela- 
tives and friends.” Perhaps it is fortunate | 
did not know that my book would take 6 years 
to write. 


I feel sure that 


In particular, the demon of doubt assaults 
the scholar at three in the afternoon—the 
hour when one longs to lay the arms upon the 
library table and place the cheek upon the 
arms. It must have been a scholar who made 
the trenchant remark that I love to quote, “In 
hell it will always be three o’clock in the after- 
noon.” Let me mention here our small but 
powerful white marble rival across the street 
in Washington. In the Folger Library, at 
the dismal hour of three p.m., a buzzer sounds 
throughout the building, and readers troop 
downstairs for hot tea and conversation. Hot 
tea is revivifying, but no more so than the ex- 
change with one’s colleagues. 
body says, “did you find it? 
in 1551 or 1552?” 

As this audience very well knows, reading 
for a book is a twofold exercise; much of the 
work is doubled. First, one finds the perti- 
nent facts of the subject’s life and times. Then, 
one goes scouting to ascertain if these recorded 
facts are true, accurate. While writing about 
John Adams, I bought and brought home Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. 
Six fat, inviting volumes, published in 1894 
and containing information about men which 
the D.A.B. disdained to include—such as 
young John Adams’ lawyer friends of the 
1760’s in Boston: Jeremiah Gridley, Oxen- 
bridge Thacher, and the rest. With this I 
sailed happily on, full rigged, until one day 
I came across Allan Nevins’ statement: “A 
long-standard and still-useful compilation,” 
he wrote, “Appleton’s Cyclopedia, is disfig- 
ured by not less than forty-seven sketches, and 


“Well,” some- 
Was he baptised 


probably many more, of men who never ex- 
isted. The unknown author of these sketches 
was paid by space, and to obtain a larger re- 
muneration cooly created heroes out of thin 
air.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it wasn’t fair, as the 
children say at their games. Going into the 
matter, I found the information about my 


mid-century lawyers to be correct, though it 
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required much digging to ascertain this. Yet 
isn’t there something a trifle endearing about 
those highly creative cyclopedists? What 
chances they took! I remember the dread 
phrase one comes across in the catalog of the 
British Museum reading room, written op- 
posite certain material: “Doubtful and 
suppositious.” 

A continuing vexation of the biographer, 
preparing to write his,book, is how to deal 
with periods of time in his subject’s life when 
contemporary letters, diaries, old newspapers, 
funeral elegies, old books refuse to reveal any- 
thing, anything at all. Would-be biographers 
are forever asking me, ““What do you do, Mrs. 
Bowen, when you have a 10-year interval and 
nothing whatever to put into it?” Most of 
you know those 24 volumes called the Old 
Parliamentary History—delicious and invalu- 
able source for the debates of Lords and Com- 
mons up to 1660. In volume 4, page 342, the 
author suddenly breaks out as follows: “We 
have now a gap of time, of near four years, 
and nothing material to fill it up with.” 

Such frank confession must be a relief to the 
historian’s soul. Thomas Fuller published in 


1662 an immensely helpful work in three vol- 
umes, entitled Worthies of England—a gos- 
sipy, reliable source for biographers, divided 
into counties, and subdivided under the head- 
ings of Sheriffs, Prelates, Gentry, Statesmen, 


and soon. When he comes to Yorkshire, Ful- 
ler goes bounding along until he reaches his 
heading “Statesmen,” when he stops short. 
“Pardon, reader,” he says, “my postponing 
this topic of statesmen, being necessitated to 
stay a while for further information.” 

Fellow workers in the vineyard, wouldn’t it 
be pleasing if we today were permitted such 
statements? I like the direct addressing of 
readers; when we discarded that particular 
literary technique we lost a valuable crutch. 

Then there is the other, opposing question 
of what to de when the material is not too 
thin but too fat, abundant and overwhelm- 
ing. I cannot but be sorry for biographers 
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and historians of the future. Only consider 
the mountains of material that are accruing 
in our national archives! I applaud this ac- 
tivity of accumulation, but sometimes I am 
glad I shall not be here to cut my furrow 
through it. Thomas Jefferson’s Letters in 
more than 50 volumes, Franklin’s in a pro- 
jected 40—let alone Franklin D. Roosevelt’s, 
President Truman’s in I don’t know how 
many volumes, Eisenhower’s and I suppose 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s. Think of the miles of 
microfilm! As the poet said, mine eyes dazzle. 
Think of the proposed libraries of photo- 
graphic film that will let us hear our sub- 
ject talk, let us see him walk, sit down, clap 
his hands, eat his dinner, and I shudder to 
think what else. They won’t stop at any- 
thing. The Miss Fricks of the future will have 
a field day. Let us solemnly pray that the law 
courts will arrange it so that these future Miss 
Fricks are helpless, and that biographers will 
be free of silly libel suits. 

Books, like babies and old violins, respond 
to sympathetic handling. There is no doubt 
of it. Wilmarth Lewis, that endearing 
scholar whom most of us know as Lefty Lewis, 
believes, he says, that “There is something to 
be said for the mere exercise of taking the 
books down from the shelf and putting them 
back.” Throughout the ages, man has known 
there is magic in books—magic at times in the 
very touching of them. When the Earl of 
Essex was tried for treason in the year 1600, 
my friend Sir Edward Coke acted as prosecu- 
tor. The defendant's mortal enemy, Sir 
Walter Ralegh, was called as witness. Ralegh 
strode forward in his splendid uniform as 
Captain of the Queen’s Guard, and, falling 
on one knee before the bar, asked the Lord 
Steward to swear him, “when vehemently,” 
the record says, “the Lord of Essex cried out, 
‘Look what book it is he swears on!’ And 
the book being decimo-sexto, or the least vol- 
ume, was changed to a folio of the largest 
size.” 

The more pagination, the more power, in- 





dubitably. Books are dangerous. Who knows 
what those covers hide and hold? They must 
be locked up, in the librarian’s closet. They 
must be burned—not only in the year 1600 
but in 1954, 1960, 1967. 


I, for one, rejoice 


that books are so powerful, and that men 
fear them. 

Tonight I have indulged in much quoting. 
I have called upon scholars of past ages. I 
like to remember what they said about their 
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studies, their books, their problems of com- 
pilation and creation. It is comforting, per- 
haps inspiring. We in this room have the 
honor of representing, as Honorary Consul- 
tants, a very great Library indeed. I spent a 
year reading there, some time ago. I hope 
I shall soon have the good fortune to read 
there again, and to see and experience the 
immense changes, additions, improvements 
that have taken place. 





A rare pre-Revolutionary map of the “‘Alig- 
any” region, in the hand of George Wash- 
ington, recently presented to the Library of 
Congress. 
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N OCTOBER 5, 1770, George Washing- 
ton wrote in his diary that he was 
going “on a journey to the Ohio.” ? 

His mission was to survey the lands between 
the Little and Great Kanawha Rivers for the 
veterans of the French and Indian War. As 
far back as 1754, Governor Dinwiddie had 
promised 200,000 acres of western land to the 
regiment Washington commanded in the 
Great Meadows campaign.* After innumer- 
able delays the Executive Council of Virginia 
promised, on December 15, 1769, that Wash- 
ington and his regiment might take up the 
grant in 20 surveys.® 
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Acting in a characteristically selfless fashion, 
Colonel Washington took upon himself the 
trouble and expense involved in making an ex- 
tended trip and survey in behalf of the men 
under his command. It should be added, 
however, that the Colonel did not hesitate to 
purchase quite a number of the surveyed 
grants for his own use.* Although Washing- 
ton had access to several contemporary maps 
of British North America, it is probable that 
he would have taken advantage of any oppor- 
tunity to obtain an up-to-date one before set- 
ting forth into the relatively unknown north- 
west of his native Virginia. 








The Manuscript Division of the Library has 
received as a gift from Miss E. Penissa Wills, a 


descendant of John Augustine Washington, a 
holograph map in George Washington’s hand. 
On the verso is the docket notation “Aligany / 
Copied from a Map of/Doct.’ Walkers/laid 
before the Assembly.” ° It is entirely possible 
that Colonel Washington used this map on his 
“journey to the Ohio.” 

The map that Washington copied was un- 
doubtedly the map that Dr. Thomas Walker 
presented to the Virginia House of Burgesses 
on December 13, 1769, to accompany his 
memorial about the boundary between the 


western settlements and the Indians. The 
present whereabouts of the original Walker 
map is not known. Thomas Jefferson’s con- 
temporaneous printed copy of the Burgesses’ 
Journals failed to indicate its location. And 
the authoritative printing of the Journal in 
1906, taken from the careful transcriptions 
made for the Virginia State Library in the 
Public Record Office, London, likewise failed 
to locate it.’ 

To understand Walker’s memorial and the 
maps, it should be remembered that the land 
rivalry among influential Virginia factions 
extended as far back as 1745.8 Each group 
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sent out surveyors to stake out and map the 
land they prepared to occupy and to sell. One 
such survey involved Dr. Walker, who with 
his associates organized the Loyal Land Com- 
pany of Virginia to counteract the Ohio Com- 
pany, which, in 1749, had wrested from the 
Executive Council of Virginia a grant of 200,- 
000 acres near the Forks of the Ohio.® In 
March 1750 Walker and his companions made 
a wide-ranging survey of the area west of Vir- 
ginia, reaching as far as the headwaters of the 
Cumberland River in present-day Kentucky.’° 
The accuracy and import of Walker’s work 
were gracefully acknowledged by Lewis Evans 
in the Analysis accompanying his renowned 
“General Map of the Middle British Colonies” 
(second edition, 1755) : 


As for the Branches of the Ohio, which head in the 
New Virginia, I am particularly obliged to Mr. 
Thomas Walker, for the Intelligence of what Names 
they bear, and what Rivers they fall into Northward 
and Westward. ™ 

For the next 18 years, the Virginia land 
companies continued to wield their powerful 
influence to wrest grants from the House of 
Burgesses, the Executive Council, the Gov- 
ernor, the Colonial Secretary, and the Board 
of Trade.’* In a countermove the Board, in 
a 1763 proclamation, set up a definitive west- 
ern boundary not only to reassure the Indian 
nations but also to hold in check the expan- 
sionist ambitions of the coastal land compa- 
nies. The northern Indian Superintendent, 
Sir William Johnson, and his southern coun- 
terpart, John Stuart, were directed to survey 
and establish such a line. Stuart, by far the 
more zealous of the two, had completed the 
western boundaries for the Georgia and Caro- 
lina settlements at the end of 1766 and was 
ready to perform the same service for Virginia. 
Stuart’s pace was slowed down, however, by 
changes in both London and Williamsburg. 

John Blair, who was made president pro 
tempore of the Executive Council after the 
death of Governor Fauquier,’* appointed Dr. 
Walker and Andrew Lewis, two of the most 
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influential of the Loyal Land Company’s 
grantees, to represent Virginia in fixing the 
boundary.’* Stuart and the Southerners were 
charged by London to make a treaty with the 
Cherokees. Acting with a speed which must 
have astonished the Virginians, Stuart arrived 
at Hard Labor, N. C., 11 days before Gov- 
ernor Blair’s projected arrival, and made a 
treaty with the Cherokees on October 14, 
1768. Stuart and the Indians agreed upon the 
“Hard Labor Line,” which was to run from 
Chiswell’s Mine near the North Carolina 
border to the mouth of the Great Kanawha 
River.* This is the line designated on the 
Washington map as “The Line proposd by 
the Superintendant.” 

The Virginians’ reaction was one of out- 
rage and shock since, as they took pains to 
point out, settlers had already moved into 
the area beyond the Great Kanawha River 
as far west as the Holston River. The out- 


going Colonial Secretary, Hillsborough, had 
already agreed to a more advantageous line 
running directly northward from the Holston 
River to the mouth of the Great Kanawha." 
And, in fact, the Board of Trade had agreed, 


on March 12, 1768, to a straight line running 

from the Holston to the Kanawha.’ This 

line was therefore known in the colonies as 

“The Line proposd by the Lords of Trade & 

approvd of by His Majesty.” 

The memorial presented to the House of 
Burgesses by Walker made the following 
points: 

That the Hard Labor Line would expose settlers in 
the Kanawha-Holston area to Indian attacks. 

That both Virginia and Pennsylvania would them- 
selves be exposed to Indian attack by the absence 
of a buffer-zone of western settlements. 

That if the Holston-Kanawha Line were not al- 
lowed, all land patents and grants in the area 
would be overturned and rendered invalid. 

That the physical difficulties and expense involved 
in running the line could be obviated if the 
legislature permitted a survey to run due west- 
ward from the existing North Carolina-Virginia 
boundary to the Ohio River. * 

















Detail from the Walker-Washington map. 


It may be said that the House of Burgesses 
found the latter contention particularly diffi- 
cult to accept. 

The part of the Washington map most 
closely concerned with the main points of the 
memorial is the center area, north of the Vir- 


ginia-North Carolina boundary line. Here 
the cartographer has depicted six prominent 
features: 


“The Line proposd by the Superintendant.” 


“The Line proposd by the Lords of Trade & ap- 
provd of by His Majeity.” 

A dotted line covering the southwest quadrant of 
the area between these two lines. 


“Extent of y* Inhabitants 1769.” 


A thorough representation of the rivers in the area 
of the two boundaries. 


A dotted line extending the North Carolina- 

Virginia boundary to the Ohio River. 

“The Line proposd by the Superintendant,” 
or the Hard Labor Line, and the “Line pro- 
posd by the Lords of Trade & approvd of by 
his Majesty,” or the Holston-Kanawha Line, 
were the heart of the matter. “Extent of y° 
Inhabitants 1769” was also included to con- 
vince the legislators of the de facto settling of 
the western lands as far west as the Cedar 
River."® 


in the area between the Roanoke River and 


The large number of rivers named 


the Kanawha River points, however, to the 
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long experience of Dr. Walker in the trans- 
montane area. 

It might reasonably be asserted that a map 
presented by Walker and his associates to ad- 
vance the claims of the Loyal Land Company 
of Virginia need not have included as much 
as the map which Miss Wills presented to the 
Library. One such feature is a line made of 
straight sections alternating with dotted ones, 
extending from “Kilianing” (Kittanning), 
above Fort Pitt (Pittsburgh), to the eastern 
end of “Onoyda Lake” (Lake Oneida). It 
marks the northern section of the Indian 
boundary proposed by the Board of Trade in 
March 1768 and negotiated by the master 
tactician, Sir William Johnson, and the Whar- 
ton-Franklin coterie in Philadelphia. It is 
possible that Washington may have added this 
line from his own knowledge. 

Washington had a good opportunity to copy 
the map when he was in Williamsburg to at- 
tend the Burgesses’ meetings from November 
6 to December 22, 1769.2° On December 13, 
the day Walker presented his memorial, Wash- 
ington was in the Burgesses’ Chamber to pre- 
sent a bill to “Dock the Intail” of one Daniel 
M’Carty.*? In fact, Washington’s action was 
the third piece of legislative business after the 


presentation of the map. Further proof of 


Walker’s close connection with Washington, 
during the Burgesses’ second 1769 session in 
Williamsburg, is a postscript Washington at- 
tached to his petition on behalf of his Virginia 
regiment, addressed to Governor Botetourt on 
December 8, 1769. The postscript indicates 
that Walker corrected some details of land 
transactions in the Kanawha region after 
Washington had begun writing the petition.” 

A comparison of Washington’s map with 
Lewis Evans’ 1755 map, with which Washing- 
ton was acquainted, reveals several striking 
similarities of expression: “Mineami River,” 
“Burnetts Hills,” “Onoyda Lake,” “Onondag*. 
Riv.,” and “Quiaaxtana Rr’. falsly called 
Wabash.” Did Walker copy Evans, or did 
Washington fill in these details of his map from 
Eyans? Washington had in his library over 
90 other maps and was constantly seeking out 
geographical information as when, for ex- 
ample, he obtained the mileages along the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers while he was at 
Fort Pitt on November 6, 1770.7° 

The misspellings on the map, such as the 
use of “Canhawa” twice, might throw some 
light on the source of Washington’s cartog- 
raphy. On December 15, 1769, we find him, 
in his formal petition to the House of Bur- 
gesses on behalf of his regiment, mentioning 


Washington’s inscription on the back of the map. 
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“Washington as a Surveyor,” 
an engraving by G. R. Hall after 
an illustration by Felix Octavius 
Carr Darley, in volume 1 of 
Washington Irving’s Life of 
George Washington, published 
in 1857 by G. P. Putnam and 
Company. Darley was noted for 
the essentially American 

quality of his illustrations. 


the “Canhawa” River,** but on October 16, 
1770, he correctly wrote in his diary of pass- 


ing the “little Kanawha.” ** The other mis- 
spellings on the map such as “Blew Ridge,” 
“Schulkill,” and “Miama” indicate that the 
usually meticulous Washington had, in fact, 
copied almost too exactly the work of another. 

Washington’s use of the term “The Line 
Proposd by the Lords of Trade & approvd of 
by His Majesty” help to date his map before 
October 5, 1770, when he left on his journey 
to the Ohio. Upon the formal signing of a 
treaty with the Cherokees at Lochaber, S.C., 
on October 18, 1770,”° this line became known 
as the Lochaber Line. It seems likely that 
soon after Washington returned from the West 
on December | he would have learned of the 
new name and would have substituted it for 
the old had he been copying it then. 

All these factors lead to this conclusion 
about the map Miss Wills has given the Li- 


brary: It represents a holograp}. map, in Colo- 
nel Washington’s hand, made for his own use 
on the survey trip to the Little and Great 
Kanawha Rivers area. And it was made after 
December 13, 1769, when Dr. Walker’s map 
was presented to the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, and before October 5, 1770, when 
Washington started on his journey. 

In the absence of the Walker map, Wash- 
ington’s copy is a unique pictorial representa- 
tion of a pre-Revolutionary Indian boundary 
and western land dispute. After the success- 
ful American Revolution, this vexing problem 
was to rise up to confound the framers of the 
Articles of Confederation. The Walker- 
Washington map reminds us that the western 
lands question did not arise full-blown at the 
close of the rebellion but had its roots in the 
manifold skirmishes of the colonial period of 
American history. 
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FOOTNOTES 


*George Washington Papers, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Ist series, 13:76. Cited 
hereafter as GW. 

? Thomas P. Abernethy, Western Lands and the 
American Revolution (New York, 1937), p. 70. 

* Journal, Executive Council of Virginia, Public 
Record Office, Colonial Office (cited hereafter as 
PRO, CO) 5:1440, December 15, 1769. See also 
Washington’s lengthy petition to Governor Bote- 
tourt, December 8, 1769, GW, 4th series, 11: 1404 
A-B. 

* Abernethy, p. 69. The Geography and Map 
Division in the Library of Congress holds three of 
Washington’s Kanawha land plats: “Copy of a sur- 
vey return’d by M’ Sam! Lewis . . . Surveyed 
for George Washington .. . on the NE Side of 
the Great Kanawhy ... Novemb' 1774,” with 
holograph notes by Washington; “Plan of the tracts 
of land on the Great Kanawha River covering the 
interests of George Washington in that district,” 
map and notes, 1771-75, in Washington’s hand; 
and Nicholas King’s “A map of lands situate on the 
Great Kanawha River, near its confluence with the 
Ohio,” which clearly shows Washington’s holdings. 
The writer is indebted to Richard W. Stephenson 
of the Geography and Map Division for his 
knowledgeable assistance. Kanawha maps and 
plats in the Manuscript Division are listed in The 
George Washington Atlas (Washington, 1932), 
items 58-62, 96-102. 


* The spelling “Aligany” appears in Washington’s 
December 8, 1769, petition to Botetourt, GW, 4th 
series, 11:1404A, and in The George Washington 
Atlas, plate 11 (Washington’s sketch of his trip 
from Cumberland, Md., to Fort Le Boeuf, Pa., 


1753-54). The subject of this article was ap- 
parently unknown to the compilers of the Aflas. 
*In the Jefferson Collection, Rare Book Division, 
in the Library of Congress. 
* Journal of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
1766-69, edited by John Pendleton Kennedy 


(Richmond, 1906), p. 336. 

® Abernethy, p. 7. 

* Archibald Henderson, “Dr. Thomas Walker 
and the Loyal Company of Virginia,” American 
Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, 41, pt. 1 (April 
1931), 88-89; Abernethy, p. 5. 

** The manuscript journal of the survey and vari- 
ous privately printed versions of it are in one of the 
eight containers of Walker material in the William 
C. Rives Papers, Manuscript Division. See also 
Henderson, p. 91-92, and Abernethy, p. 7. 

“ Evans’ Analysis, p. 11; facsimile reprinting in 
Lawrence H. Gipson, Lewis Evans (Philadelphia, 
1939). 

™ Abernethy, p. 8-13, 59-66. 

* Tbid., p. 60ff. 

* Journal, Executive Council of Virginia, PRO, 
CO 5: 1435, June 15, 1768. 

* Abernethy, p. 64. 


* Hillsborough to Stuart, PRO, CO 5:70, May 
13, 1769. 

™ See map 2, Abernethy, following p. 34. 

* Paraphrased from the Burgesses’ Journal, p. 
335-336. 

* The Cedar River figures in the 1771 survey of 
John Donelson, made after the Lochaber Treaty. 
Abernethy, p. 75. 


* GW, Ist series, 12:56-60. Washington again 
went to Williamsburg, May 22 to June 23, 1770, 
for the next session; GW, Ist series, 13:31—45. 

* Journal, p. 336. 

= GW, 4th series, 11:1404B. 

* Computations, in Washington’s hand, of the 
Ohio and Kanawha distances appear in his diaries, 
GW, Ist series, 12:6 and 13:118, and in his cor- 
respondence, GW, 4th series, 11: 1450. 

* GW, 4th series, 11: 1405. 

* GW, Ist series, 13:78. The Kanawha plats 
(see footnote 4) also use the correct spelling. 

* Abernethy, p. 71. 





Bulgarski pisateli, published in 6 volumes in 
1929-30 in Sofia, was one of many biogra- 
phies compiled by Mikhail Arnaudov. 


Sources 
or 


bulgarian 


Biography 


Marin V. PUNDEFF 


NE OF THE AREAS in which the student 
() of Bulgaria is apt to experience more 

than the usual difficulties and frus- 
trations in locating information is biography. 
Compared with other areas of knowledge, 
Bulgarian prewar and postwar scholarship has 
largely neglected this field. There is no dic- 
tionary of national biography nor a current 
who’s who to concentrate biographical infor- 
mation in one convenient place. Whatever 
data on outstanding Bulgarians, living and 
dead, in the various fields of endeavor do exist 


*Most of the sources discussed here are available 
in the collections of the Library of Congress. For 
those that are not, the holding library is indicated 
in a footnote. The place of publication, unless 
otherwise stated, is Sofia. 
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in published form are widely scattered and 
difficult to encompass.* In some fields of en- 
deavor systematized biographical sources are 
available, but in others little has been done 
and the gaps are vexatious.’ Systematized 
biography clearly remains one of the chal- 
lenges to scholars in and out of Bulgaria. 

The only general sources containing biog- 
raphies of outstanding Bulgarians in all fields, 
with data current as of the year of publication, 
are the Bulgarian encyclopedias, but they, too, 
leave much to be desired so far as scope and 
detailed information are concerned. The 
largest and most recent among them, Kratka 
Bulgarska entsiklopedtia, a 5-volume Bul- 
garian counterpart of the Soviet Malaia 
Sovetskaia entsiklopediia,? is being prepared 
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in the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. Three 
volumes have been published since 1963. It 
is, of course, controlled by the Marxist point 
of view and the Leninist principle of partitnost, 
or subordination to the interests of the party 
as they are defined at any given moment. As 
a result, biographies of noncontroversial party 
functionaries abound while the inclusion of 
personalities not in favor is governed by party 
criteria. And when presented, their biogra- 
phies are slanted in details and evaluations. 

For biographies omitted in Kratka Bul- 
garska entsiklopediia one should consult the 
single-volume Bulgarska entsiklopediia, pub- 
lished by the brothers N. G. and I. G. Danchov 
in 1936. The earliest of the Bulgarian encyclo- 
pedias, Entsiklopedicheski rechnik, by L. 
Kasurov (Plovdiv, 1899-1907, 3 vols.), still 
has utility in biographical research. A great 
deal of information on persons who lived dur- 
ing the half century from 1878 to 1928 will be 
found in Poluvekona Bulgaria, edited by Ev- 
geniia Elmazova-Mars (1929).* In coping 


with pseudonyms, which are widely used in 
Bulgaria, an important research aid is Rechnik 
na bulgarskite psevdonimi, by I. Bogdanov 


(1961). Biographical sources for persons 
prominent before 1944 in a number of fields 
are listed in the bibliographic index Istoriia 
Bolganii do 9 sentiabria 1944; Ukazatel’ litera- 
tury, 1945-1958, prepared jointly by the 
Fundamental Library of Social Sciences of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and the Bulgarian 
Bibliographic Institute and published in Mos- 
cow in 1962-63 in 2 volumes. 

Although Western sources for international 
biography seldom list Bulgarians, a number 
are included in the specialized who’s whos, 
Kleine slavische Biographie (Wiesbaden, 
1958) and Who’s Who in Central and East- 
Europe (Zurich, 1935 and 1937) .* 


Political Leaders 


In this category the lack of systematized 
biographical information is acute and one 
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must fall back on the encyclopedic sources 
discussed above. Biographies and biographi- 
cal sources for hundreds of party functionaires, 
major and minor, are listed in a bibliography 
on the history of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, Istoriia na BKP, 1885-1944; biblio- 
grafiia; materiali, publikuvani sled 9 septemvri 
1944 g. (1965), in a recommended reading 
list on the leaders of the antifascist struggle 
and the partisan liberation movement, Vidni 
deitsi, zaginali v antifashistkata borbaiv parti- 
zanskoto osvoboditelno dvizhenie; preporu- 
chitelna bibliografiia (1954-57, 2 vols.) ,°> and 
in the general historical bibliographies issued 
since 1944.° 

Biographies of political leaders of the period 
from 1878 to the beginning of World War II 
are included in Bulgarski deitsi: Zhivotopisi 
na belezhiti bulgari, by A. D. Pironkov (second 
edition, 1941) ,’ which contains biographical 
notes on more than 300 notable Bulgarians. 
Biographies of leaders from various periods 
of Bulgarian history will be found in Jarki 
imena v nashata istorita (1955), in Apostoli 
na bulgarskata svoboda, by N. Nikitov (sec- 
ond edition, 1943), in Trem na bulgarskoto 
vuzrazhdane, by A. Vasiliev (1936) ,° and, of 
course, in the general historical accounts.® 
There are book-length biographies—some in 
Western languages—for each of the three 
monarchs, Alexander of Battenberg, Ferdi- 
nand, and Boris, who ruled after 1879. The 
major promoters, and many minor ones, of 
the Bulgarian national revival before 1878 
have been studied, but the numerous book- 
length biographies that have resulted are not 
listed in any single place and must be located 
by using the national bibliography Bulgarski 
knigopis, issued periodically since 1897, and 
the historical and literary bibliographies dis- 
cussed here. 

Useful for the current biographical infor- 
mation they contain are the listings of some 
1,500 holders of central governmental and 
party posts. Persons attending the party 
congresses as delegates and functionaries are 





also listed, with designation of their current 
positions, in Stenografski Protokol, available 
for the first four party congresses held since 
World War II. Five congresses—the 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th and 9th—have been held since 1948. 
Appointments to high government positions 
are announced in the official gazette, Durz- 
haven Vestnik. A Directory of Bulgarian Offi- 
cials has been compiled by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State (1965), listing the holders of 
government, party, and other offices in June 
1965. Similar information for the highest 
positions is provided each year by the Political 
Handbook and Atlas of the World (New 
York) and The Stateman’s Yearbook (New 
York). 


Scholars 


The researcher’s task in this field is eased 
by the existence of several thoroughgoing 
sources. Central among them is Almanakh 


na Sofiisktia universitet sv. Kliment Okhridski: 
Zhivotopisni i knigopisni svedeniia za prepo- 
davatelite, a compilation of biographical and 
bibliographical data on the teaching staff of 
the St. Kliment Okhridski University of Sofia. 


Published in 1940 in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the uni- 
versity, the main institution of higher educa- 
tion in the country, it contains biobibliograph- 
ic sketches, in alphabetical order, for the some 
700 who had taught there from 1888 to 1939. 
A first edition, published in 1929,?° is not en- 
tirely superseded. With the coming of the 
80th anniversary of the university in 1968, it 
is hoped that this valuable source will be 
brought up to date for the last 30 years. A 
list of the university’s teaching staff is included 
each year in its catalog of courses, Razpis na 
lektstite. 

The Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, which 
before the war shared scholarly leadership 
with the university and is now the towering 
center of scholarship in the country, issued a 
general index in 1956 of its publications, O pis 
na izdanitata na Bulgarskata akademua na 


naukite, 1869-1953. Here biographies of 
more than 250 members of the academy and 
others can be readily identified. In addition, 
the academy published in 1955 a volume of 
biobibliographies of 101 leading scholars, as- 
sociated with the academy or with other in- 
stitutions, who were awarded Dimitrov Prizes 
in 1950-53: Laureati na dimitrovski nagradi v 
oblastta na naukata, 1950-1953 ; biobibliograf- 
ski spravochnik.t The academy’s handbook, 
Bulgarskata akademiia na naukite sled 9 sep- 
temvri 1944; spravochna kniga, published in 
1958, also contains brief biobibliographies for 
its members, Bulgarian and foreign, at that 
time. In its series entitled “Biobibliographies 
of Bulgarian Scholars” the academy has pub- 
lished a dozen exhaustive pieces on leading 
scholars in various fields.** Current bio- 
graphical information is provided by the acad- 
emy’s quarterly Spisanie na Bulgarskata akad- 
emia na naukite (1953- ). 

One of the institutions of higher learning 
in the country, the Institute of National Econ- 
omy in Varna (formerly the University of 
Varna), has issued two indexes to the writings 
of its teaching staff from 1921, when it was 
established, to 1961: Pokazalets—zhivotopisen 
i knigopisen za prepodavatelite na Varnenskiia 
durzhaven universitet po sluchai 25 god. ot 
osnovavaneto mu (1921-1946 g.) (Varna, 
1946), and Ukazatel na trudovete na pre- 
podavatelite vuv Visshiia institut za narodno 
stopanstuo “D. Blagoev,’ 1947-1961  g. 
(Varna, 1962). Both contain brief bio- 
graphic data. 


Educators, Publicists, Journalists 


The largest repository of biographical data 
on Bulgarian educators and pedagogues, many 
of whom were active as publicists and journal- 
ists, was the official monthly journal of the 
Bulgarian Ministry of Education, Uchilishten 
pregled, published from 1896 to 1949. Search 
in it is facilitated by an index to its contents 
for 1896-1926, published as a supplement in 
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1927. Brief biobibliographic information on 
persons active in these fields in the 19th cen- 
tury is provided by M. Stoianov’s Bulgarska 
vuzrozhdenska knizhnina, published in 1957- 
59 in 2 volumes, and Iurdan Ivanov’s Bulgar- 
skii periodicheski pechat ot vuzrazhdaneto mu 
do dnes, published in 1893. Writers of the 
same period from Macedonia are covered by 
A. Stoilov’s Bulgarski knizhounitsi ot Make- 
doniia (1922-28, 2 vols.)?* and S. Karako- 
stov’s Makedonski vuzrozhdentsi; istoricheski 
t literaturni obrazi (1942-43, 2 vols.). 
Thirty-nine leading Macedonian revolution- 
aries are the subject of G. Bazhdarov’s Duk- 
hut na Makedoniia (1923).1* Brief biog- 
raphies of Bulgarian journalists will be found 
in G. Nikolov’s Istoriia na bulkarskiia vsekid- 
neven pechat, 1877-1932 (1932, 2 vols.). 

Supporters of public education, many of 
them public leaders, are listed with exten- 
sive biographic information in two supple- 
ments to volumes 12 (1907) and 22 (1923) 
of Uchilishten pregled issued under the title 
Zlatna kniga na daritelite za narodna prosveta 
and in V. Iordanov’s Dariteli po narodnata ni 
prosveta (1911).%° The three volumes con- 
tain some 450 biographies, many for persons 
not covered in other biographic sources. 


Writers, Poets, Critics 


This field is undoubtedly the best devel- 
oped in biographic information and in con- 
venient aids. The researcher will generally 
have little need to go beyond the basic. source, 
Bulgarski pisateli; biografi, bibliografiia, 
compiled by G. Konstantinov and others 
(1961), which contains biographic sketches 
and lists of writings by and about some 500 
Bulgarian novelists, poets, essayists, critics, 
literary historians, and bookmen from the 
Middle Ages to the present. Its utility ex- 
tends to other areas since many of the writers 


of the national revival period were also active 
in such fields as politics, education, and jour- 
nalism. To balance omissions and evalua- 
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tions caused by political considerations, the 
1941 and 1947 editions as well as Bulgarska 
literatura; biografski i bibliografski danni za 
bulgarskite pisateli (1936)**® may also be 
consulted. About 130 writers of children’s 
literature are similarly covered in Bulgarski 
pisateli, tvortsi na literatura za detsa i iunoshi; 
biobibliografski ocherki, also compiled by 
G. Konstantinov (1958). Forty-two authors 
honored by Dimitrov Prizes in 1949-51 are 
presented in the volume Laureati na dimt- 
trouski nagradi za literatura prez 1949, 1950 i 
1951 g. (1953) .17 


Artists 


Biographies of 28 Bulgarian painters of the 
19th and 20th centuries are presented in 
Vidni bulgarski khudozhnitsi; zhivotopisni 
belezhki, by Viktor Nenkov (2d edition, 
1964). The volume includes a valuable bib- 
liography of additional biographic informa- 
tion for these and other painters. Leftist 
painters are covered in Khudozhnitsi-Anti- 
fashisti, by A. Bozhkov (1956), and painters 
of the national revival period by Vuzrozhden- 
ski khudozhnitsi, issued by the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences in 1956. 

More than 100 Bulgarian composers and 
performers in the musical arts are covered in 
Iliustrovan muzikalen rechnik, by I. Kam- 
burov (1933).18 More recent information 
about composers is contained in Vidni bul- 





Portrait of the 18th-century Bulgarian monk, Father 
Paisii, historian and patriot, from volume 1 of 
Arnaudov’s Bulgarski pisateli. 


garskt kompozitori; zhivotopisni belezhki, by 
E. Pavlov (1960). 

The richest sources of biographic data for 
Bulgarian stage actors are the multivolume 
histories of the theater, Lektsti po istoriia na 
bulgarskiia dramaticheski teatur, by P. Penev 
(1952-58, 4 vols.), and Minaloto na bulgar- 
skiia teatur; spomeni i dokumenti, by I. P. 
Popov (1939-60, 5 vols.), and the centennial 
volume Sto godini bulgarski teatur, 1856- 
1956 (1956). 


Clergy 


Biographies of the three exarchs of the Bul- 
garian Orthodox Church from the reestab- 
lishment of its independence in 1870 to 
1953—Antim, Iosif, and Stefan—are avail- 
able. There is also a brief biographical 
sketch of Patriarch Kiril, the present holder of 
the patriarchal office which was reestab- 
lished in 1953.1 Biographies of many lead- 
ing churchmen form a major part of the 
history of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, 
“Bulgarskata pravoslavna tsurkva ot osvobo- 
zhdenieto do nastoiashte vreme,” by S. 
Tsankov (1939) .?° 


Military Leaders 


Brief sketches of prominent military leaders 
and other officers are given in Strovteili 1 
boint vozhdove na bulgarskata voiska, 1879- 
1941, by I. K. Stoichev (1941). Additional 
biographical materials appear in the guide to 
military history Voenno-istoricheski spravoch- 
ntk (1955) and in Biografiu na zaginalite bul- 
garski ofitsert prez Balkanskata voina, 1912- 
1913 g. (1913). 


Immigrants and Emigrants 


Lists of persons who migrated to Bulgaria 
from Macedonia and Bessarabia after 1878 


and achieved prominence in various walks of 
life are contained in Les Macédoniens dans 
la vie culturo-politique de la Bulgarie 
(1919)** and in Bulgarska Besarabiia, by V. 
Diakovich (1918). Some information on 
Bulgarians in the United States is presented 
in 25-godishen almanakh na v-k “Naroden 
glas,” nai-stariia bulgarski vestnik v Amerika, 
1908-1933 (Granite City, Ill., n.d.) , the 25th 
anniversary almanac of “The People’s Voice,” 
the oldest Bulgarian newspaper in America. 
A source for data on prominent Bulgarians 
in North and South America and in Western 
Europe, including those driven out by World 
War II and its aftermath, remains to be 
compiled. 


This brief survey of the state of Bulgarian 
biography in Bulgaria and abroad makes 
plain the need for reference works of current 
and historical biography which would central- 
ize and systematize the existing information. 
The work on such publications should ideally 


be done by an international group of con- 


tributors. The first step is the compilation 
of a thoroughgoing bibliography of all usable 
sources and materials from book-length biog- 


raphies to brief sketches and lists. 





Professor of Balkan and Russian history at San 
Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, Calif., 
Dr. Pundeff received his formal education at the 
University of Sofia, George Washington University, 
and the University of Southern California. He 
served on the staff of the Library of Congress 
from 1950 to 1955 and as a consultant in Bulgarian 
affairs in 1963. He has been a recipient of re- 
search grants from the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace (1963), the National Science 
Foundation (1964-65), and the American Council 
of Learned Societies (1966-67). Among his writ- 
ings are Bulgaria; a Bibliographic Guide, published 
by the Library of Congress in 1965, and History in 
the USSR, published by the Hoover Institution in 
1967. 
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FOOTNOTES 


*Petur P. Petrov, “Biografski danni za vidni 
bulgarski lichnosti,” Bibliotekar, vol. 12, no. 4 
(1965), p. 68-73. Petrov refers to a few sources 
which, to the best knowledge of the author, are not 
available in U.S. libraries. 

* This and other Soviet encyclopedias (Bol’shaia 
Sovetskaia entsiklopediia, Sovetskaia istoricheskaia 
entsiklopediia, Entsiklopedicheskii slovar’) contain 
some Bulgarian biographies. 

* At the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace. 

*The 1937 edition is available at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

5 At Harvard University. 

* Akademiia nauk SSSR, Fundalmental’ naia 
biblioteka obshchestvennykh nauk, Narodnaia 
Respublika Bolgariia; istoricheskaia bibliografia 
(Moscow, 1954—58, 2 vols. for 1944-47 and 1948- 
52); E. Kostova-Jankova and W. Franz, “Bibli- 
ographie bulgarischer Literatur zur Geschichte 
Bulgariens (1944-1955) ,” Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte 
der UdSSR und der volksdemokratischen Lander 
Europas, vol. 3 (1959), p. 497-529; E. Kostova- 
Jankova, “Bibliographie bulgarischer Literatur zur 
Geschichte Bulgariens (1956 bis 1960),” ibid., vol. 
7 (1963), p. 645-706; and L. Kirkova and E. 
Kostova-Jankova, La Science historique bulgare, 


1960-1964; bibliographie, supplément to Etudes 
historiques, vol. 2 (1965). 

* At New York Public Library. 

§ At Yale University. 

®For a discussion of existing general histories, 
some of which list biographical studies, see Marin 
V. Pundeff, Bulgaria; a Bibliographic Guide 
(Washington, Library of Congress, 1965), p. 29- 
30. 

At the University of California at Berkeley. 

“ There is an English translation by the U.S. Joint 
Publications Research Service. 

% For an enumeration see P. Kuncheva-Edreva, 
“Biobibliografii na bulgarski ucheni,” Izvestiia na 
Narodnata biblioteka “Vasil Kolarov,’ vol. 8 
(1963), p. 391-396. 

* At Hoover. 

* At Harvard. 

* At Harvard. 

* At Harvard. 

* At Harvard. 

**In the author’s possession. 

*Trenaeus Doens, “Patriarch Kiril, Kirchen- 
historiker Bulgariens,’ Osterreichische Osthefte, 
vol. 7, no. 4 (1965), p. 322-331. 

* Published in Godishnik na Sofiiskiia universitet, 
Bogoslouski fakultet, vol. 16 (1938-39). 

* At Hoover. 





Orientalia 


HIS REPORT concerns publications in 
the field of Orientalia received during 
the calendar year 1966. Brief ap- 
praisals of the year’s accessions and trends in 
research and writing and descriptions of items 
of both general and research interest are of- 
fered. The following members of the Ori- 


entalia Division compiled the separate 
reports : 

China and Korea: K. T. Wu and Key P. 
Yang. 

Japan and the Ryukyu Islands: Andrew Y. 
Kuroda with the assistance of Key K. Koba- 


yashi. 
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Hebraica: Lawrence Marwick with the as- 
sistance of Myron Weinstein. 

Near East: Abraham Bodurgil, Khalil 
Helou, and Ibrahim Pourhadi. 

South and Southeast Asia: Cecil Hobbs 
with the assistance of Abdul Rony. 


China 


The acquisition of publications from main- 
land China, which during the past year has 
been meager and sporadic, was augmented by 
receipts from several other sources. The 
Daian Company, of Japan, has offered for 
sale photocopies of a number of works pub- 
lished during the last 10 years, many of which 
are substantial in nature. In some cases a 
single copy reached Japan, where it was then 
reproduced photographically. Some main- 
land publications reprinted in Hong Kong 
were also acquired. 

In Taiwan the Chinese Materials and Re- 
search Aids Service Center of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies has been very active in 
sponsoring reproductions, many in reduced 
format, of reference works. The Chung-kuo 
shih hsiieh ts‘ung shu, edited by Professor Wu 
Hsiang-hsiang, is a collection of reprints per- 
taining to all segments of Chinese history, in- 
cluding a few local histories. Also received 
during the year were reproductions of the back 
issues of important newspapers published in 
Shanghai: the Shén pao from its first issue in 
1872 to 1887, in 40 volumes; the Su pao for 
February to April 1903; and the Kuo min 
jth jth pao for June and August 1903. The 
advantage of compactness is sometimes offset 
by illegibility resulting from reduction in the 
size of the original pages. 


Paintings of Chinese bulbuls (on page 103) and a 
cock among rocks and bamboo are reproduced from 
colored prints in Ku kung po wu yiian ts‘ang hua 
niao hua hsiian (Selected Bird and Flower Paintings 
From the Palace Museum), printed in Peking in 
1965. 
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A national bibliography of the Republic of 
China, covering copyright deposits at the Na- 
tional Central Library of books published in 
Taiwan between 1949, when the National 
Government moved to the island citadel, and 
the end of 1963, has recently been received. 
Edited and published in 1964 by the National 
Central Library under the title Chung-hua 
min kuo ch‘u pan t‘u shu mu lu hui pien, it 
lists in 2 volumes some 15,000 titles. The en- 
tries are arranged under nine main classes, 
with subdivisions for each class. As is the 
general practice in China, the title is used as 
the main entry; it is followed by the author, 
the imprint, and the collation. The useful- 
ness of the bibliography is greatly curtailed by 
the lack of an index. 

A union catalog of Chinese local histories 
in four major libraries in Japan has appeared 
under the title Chiigoku chihdshi reng6 moku- 
roku. Compiled by the Toyégaku Bunken 


Senta Renraku Kydégikai and published by the 
Todyd Bunko (1964), it contains the holdings 
of the Toyd Bunko, the Téky6 Daigaku Toyo 
Bunka Kenkyijo, the Kyéto Daigaku Jimbun 
Kagaku Kenkyijo, and the Naikaku Bunko, 


more than 3,600 titles in all. Not included, 
unfortunately, are the sizable holdings of the 
National Diet Library, the Tenri Toshokan, 
the Sonkeikaku Bunko, and the Seikado 
Bunko. The arrangement follows the general 
pattern set by Cuvu Shih-chia’s Chung-kuo ti 
fang chih tsung lu (1958) , in which more than 
7,400 local histories existing throughout the 
world are listed. The entries, arranged under 
26 provinces, give title, compiler, date, loca- 
tion, and an indication of whether the item is 
an original edition, a reprint, a supplement, or 
a photocopy. The catalog includes a title in- 
dex, arranged according to the number of 
strokes in the initial characters, and an auxil- 
iary index of the first character of titles, ar- 
ranged according to the Japanese syllabary. 

A catalog of the predominantly Chinese 
collection of the Institute of Chinese Philoso- 
phy and Literature of the University of Tokyo 


was issued in 1965 under the title Tokyo 
Daigaku Bungakubu Chigoku Tetsugaku 
Chigoku Bungaku Kenkyishitsu zdsho moku- 
roku. The first part contains books in the 
traditional format, arranged in sections under 
classics, history, philosophy, belles-lettres, and 
a fifth class, ts‘ung shu. The second part, 
consisting of modern works, is arranged ac- 
cording to nine main classes: general, philoso- 
phy, history, social sciences, natural sciences, 
engineering and technology, arts, philology, 
and literature. Following the general practice 
of Chinese libraries, titles are used as main 
entries, with title and author indexes arranged 
according to the Japanese syllabary. An aux- 
iliary key of the initial characters, arranged 
according to the number of strokes, refers to 
the title and author indexes. 

Last year’s report mentioned a union list 
of serials in mainland China published under 
the title Chitian kuo Chung wén chi k‘an 
lien ho mu lu, 1833-1949 (Peking Library, 
1961), which was then on order.’ Designated 
“for internal reference,” it had not been 
widely circulated at first and was not received 
by the Library of Congress until 1965. Al- 
though this impressive compilation of more 
than 1,200 pages is the most extensive in ex- 
istence, listing 19,115 titles in 50 libraries as 
of the end of 1957, it is by no means all- 
inclusive. Items considered reactionary and 
antirevolutionary are excluded. Only selected 
titles published during the rule of the Man- 
chukuo and the Japanese puppet govern- 
ments, such as those dealing with science and 
technology, are listed. Under each entry are 
given the title and issues, editor and publisher, 
dates of commencement and cessation of pub- 
lication, and location. For the more impor- 
tant periodicals with long runs, such as the 
Tung fang tsa chih and the Kuo wén chou 
pao, brief notes are given on the background, 
changes in places of publication and fre- 
quency, and other pertinent information. The 
50 participating libraries are represented by a 
numbered code explained at the beginning of 
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the text. The entries are arranged according 
to the number of strokes; simplified charac- 
ters are used throughout. For quick reference, 
a guide to the abbreviated forms is arranged 
according to the Latin spelling used in main- 
land China. 

Probably the most comprehensive _bibli- 
ography pertaining to Lao-tzi, Chuang-tzu, 
and Lieh-tzi, the mystic triumvirate, is the 
Lao Lieh Chuang san tz chih chien shu mu 
(Taipei, 1965), by Yen Ling-féng, in 3 vol- 
umes, which is based on his two previous bibli- 
ographies, the Chung wat Lao tzti chu shu mu 
lu (1957) and the Lieh-tzi Chuang-tzi chih 
chien shu mu (1961). Chronologically ar- 
ranged, it includes more than 2,160 entries for 
writings attributed to the three philosophers 
as well as related monographs, articles, and 
parts of books. Each entry gives the title, the 
author, the approximate date, and a brief an- 
notation. In addition to writings in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean, works in Western lan- 
guages are included but not annotated. 

The most ambitious lexicographical under- 
taking in China in recent decades is the com- 
pilation of an encyclopedic dictionary of the 
Chinese language, the Chung wén ta tz‘ti tien 
(Taipei, 1962— ), by the Chung wén ta tz‘t 
tien pien tsuan wei yiian hui. The product 
of a cooperative project of the Institute for 
Advanced Chinese Studies and the National 
War College in Taiwan, it is comparable to 
and in many respects exceeds in scope Moro- 
HASHI Tetsuji’s monumental Dai Kan-Wa 
jiten (1955-60. 13 vols.).2 To date, 13 of 
the 30 projected volumes have been received. 

In addition to single characters, for which 
the etymology, morphology, pronunciation, 
definition, and various forms of script are 
given, the dictionary includes phrases and the 
sources in which they occur. 
are illustrated. 


Some passages 
When completed in a few 
more years, the dictionary will contain ap- 


proximately 50.000 entries. Arranged ac- 


cording to the traditional K‘ang-hsi dictionary 
radical system, each entry is numbered. The 
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general indexes will be arranged according 
to the number of strokes and the four-corner 
system. 

The Chung-hua ch‘éng yii tz‘ti tien (Kow- 
loon, 1964) , a dictionary of idiomatic phrases, 
contains 1,291 pages compiled, translated, 
and annotated by Huanc Yen-kai. Its 
30,000 4-character Chinese phrases, idioms, 
metaphors, proverbs, and maxims are roman- 
ized according to the Wade-Giles system. 
They are first translated literally into Eng- 
lish, followed by any comparable English ex- 
pressions. Sources are given when known, 
synonyms and antonyms are also indicated in 
characters, and an index is arranged accord- 
ing to the traditional radical system. This 
dictionary serves as a very handy supplement 
to the Chinese-English dictionaries of Giles 
(1912) and Mathews (1931, revised Ameri- 
can edition, 1943), but unfortunately it con- 
tains only phrases composed of four char- 
acters. 

An earlier work in the same pattern but on 
a smaller scale is Ch‘éng yii hsiian i (Hong 
Kong, 1960), translated and annotated by 
Lat T‘ien-ch‘ang. Although most of the Chi- 
nese phrases consist of four characters, some 
phrases of more than four are also included. 

The Chung-kuo hsin wén hsiieh (Taipei, 
1966) is an important contribution to the his- 
tory of journalism in China. Under the 
editorship of TsENc Hsii-pai, veteran editor 
and dean of the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, National Chengchi University, it is the 
product of the cooperative effort of nine 
newspapermen, each writing one or more 
chapters on various facets of Chinese jour- 
nalism. It contains an account of the develop- 
ment of Chinese public opinion, a historical 
survey of newspapers from the Han dynasty 
to modern times, a summary of papers pub- 
lished in Western languages and in Japanese, 
sections on the news services, broadcasting, 
and education for journalism in China, and 
a survey of papers published by overseas 


Chinese. Newspapers published on the Chi- 





nese mainland are sketchily treated, probably 
because of the dearth of material. A bibliog- 
raphy and an index arranged according to 
the number of strokes are included. 

During his lifetime, Dr. Hu Shih (1891- 
1962) wrote voluminously on a variety of sub- 
jects, and after his death Mrs. Hu assembled 
for publication close to 5,000 pages of his 
manuscripts, some in his own handwriting 
and unpublished, and others in print with his 
annotations and emendations. Consisting of 
scholarly papers, notes, correspondence, 
speeches, and unfinished essays, the manu- 
scripts are being reproduced by a photograph- 
ic process. The posthumous work, under the 
title Hu Shih shou kao, is arranged in 10 
series, of which the first 6 pertain to discus- 
sions on the water classic, the Shui ching chu. 
The first of the series appeared early in 1966 
and has recently been received. It consists 
of 3 volumes, bound in the Chinese style. 
For his annotations and revisions, Dr. Hu fre- 
quently made use of red ink, and in the re- 
production the same color has been retained. 
With the publication of the shou kao, one can 
gain a better insight into Dr. Hu’s method of 
research and his exacting approach to scholar- 
ship. 

Chung-kuo huo pi shih (Shanghai, 1965), 
by P‘ENnc Hsin-wei, is a comprehensive history 
of money and coinage in China from the cow- 
ries and shells of the Shang dynasty to the sil- 
ver coins and paper currency in the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, as well as of the precursors of modern 
banking institutions. The first edition of this 
work was published in 1954; the second, re- 
vised and enlarged, in 1958; and the third, 
with further revision, in 1965. A scholarly 
work in nearly 1,000 pages, it contains exten- 
sive footnotes and bibliographical references, 
in addition to 122 plates. A chronological 
table of important events pertaining to the 
subject from 3000 B.C. to A.D. 1910 is ap- 
pended. 


A useful source book compiled by the 
Chung-kuo jén min yin hang ts ‘an shih shih, 


and published under the title Chung-kuo chin 
tai huo pi shih tzu liao, covers three periods: 
the latter part of the Ch‘ing dynasty (1840 to 
1911), the period under the administration 
of the militarists (1912-27), and the period 
under the administration of the Kuomintang 
government (1927-49). Two volumes cov- 
ering the first period (Peking, Chung-hua shu 
chii, 1964) have been received. They in- 
clude original documents such as petitions, 
memorials, and memoranda by government 
officials. 

Ping-ti Ho, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has written an interesting 
study of the venerable institution in China 
commonly known as hui kuan or guild hall. 
In the Chung-kuo hui kuan shth lun, published 
in Taipei in 1966, he discusses the origin, evo- 
lution, and distribution of these associations, 
which are composed of people with common 
geographic origins, and makes extensive use 
of inscriptional material and Chinese local 
histories. Contrary to the popular belief that 
the existence of hui kuan tends to promote 
provincialism and bigotry, Professor Ho has 
concluded that it facilitates interregional eco- 
nomic and social integration. 

One of the most handsome albums of paint- 
ings emanating from mainland China is the 
Ku kung po wu yiian ts‘ang hua niao hua 
(Peking, 1965). It contains 100 
mounted reproductions, many in color, of bird 
and flower paintings in the Palace Museum, 
executed by 79 known masters as well as a few 


hstian 


anonymous artists from the Sung to the Ch‘ing 
dynasties. Each painting is accompanied by 
a note in Chinese giving dimensions, a brief 
sketch of the artist, and comments. Captions 
in English are provided in an 
pamphlet. 

Two 


inserted 
reference works for students of 
Chinese painting deserve mention. The first 
is the Hua shih ts‘ung shu (Shanghai, 1963), 
a collection of 22 titles on painters and paint- 
ing written by authors from the T‘ang to the 
Ch‘ing dynasties. Edited by YU An-lan (Yt 
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Hai-yen), the titles are mostly taken from 
other collectanea and have been carefully 
collated. After each title are notes from 
other annotated catalogs, as well as the editor’s 
own notes and emendations. The Hua shih 
ts‘ung shu is in 10 volumes in the traditional 
format, with 9 volumes of text and 1 volume 
of index. Some 4,000 painters are included, 
arranged according to the number of strokes 
in the surnames. This work should be used in 
conjunction with an earlier but smaller com- 
pilation, the Hua lun ts‘ung k‘an, also by Yii 
and published in 1937. Unlike the present 
compilation, the emphasis of that work is on 
theory and technique rather than history and 
criticism. P 

The second book on painting, based on some 
70 works, is in tabular form and serves as a 
guide to over 500 painters, including those 
known primarily as calligraphers. Compiled 
by Hst Pang-ta, Li tai liu ch‘uan shu hua tso 
p‘in pien nien piao (Shanghai, 1963) consists 
of two main tables. In the first the titles of 
each artist’s paintings are listed under his 
name. The second table, arranged chrono- 
logically for the years 1024-1896, gives under 
each year the name of a painter and the title of 
his painting. For the year 1763, for example, 
five names are listed: Huanc Shén, one paint- 
ing; Castiglione, two paintings; CHENG 
Hsieh, one painting; Cu‘ten Wei-ch‘éng, one 
painting; and Lo P‘ing, one painting. Since 
many Chinese paintings, especially those be- 
fore the Yiian dynasty, are unsigned, and 
many signed ones are undated, not all the 
known paintings are included. 

An anthology of a form of poetical composi- 
tion of lines of varying length, known in China 
as tz‘u and sometimes translated as “lyrical 
verse,” which was especially esteemed during 
the Sung period, has appeared under the title 
Ch‘tian Sung tz‘ti (Peking, 1965. 5 vols.). 
Compiled by T‘anc Kuei-chang as an enlarge- 
ment of his earlier work published in 1940, it 
is perhaps the most comprehensive collection 


of Sung tz‘t% in print, comprising more than 
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20,000 pieces by some 1,330 writers. The 
tz‘é are arranged chronologically according to 
authors, each with a biographical sketch. A 
bibliography of nearly 500 titles from which 
they are extracted precedes the compilation. 
An appendix lists erroneous attributions and 
provides names of the authentic authors. 
Finally, there is an author index arranged ac- 
cording to the number of strokes in the name. 

Ch‘iian shang ku san tai Ch‘in Han San kuo 
Liu ch‘ao wén, an anthology of literary writ- 
ings from remote antiquity to the end of the 
Sui dynasty, was compiled by Yen K‘o-chiin 
(1762-1843). The product of 27 years of 
unremitting labor, it quotes from writings of 
3,500 authors, each prefaced by a biographical 
note. This work was first printed from wood- 
blocks in 1893 in 747 chiian, but its bulkiness 
and the absence of an index made it extremely 
hard to use. In 1958 the Chung-hua shu chit 
in Peking brought out in four thick volumes 
a photoreproduction of this edition, which re- 
duces four of the original pages to one and 
adds punctuation. An index to the anthology, 
entitled Ch‘tian shang ku san tai Ch‘tn Han 
San kuo Liu ch‘ao wén p‘ien ming mu lu chi 
tso ché so yin, was compiled by the same com- 
pany in 1965. The first part of the index con- 
tains a table of contents arranged chronologi- 
cally by dynasties: under each dynasty the 
authors are listed, followed by titles of their 
works. The second part is an index to the 
authors arranged according to the four-corner 
system, giving the page reference. An earlier 
author index to the anthology, compiled in 
1932 by the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
(Sinological Index Series No. 8), is arranged. 
according to the specially designed kuei hsieh 
system. 

Chin hsiu Chung-hua (Magnificent China) 
is a very handsome album of over 500 pages in 
color, edited by Wu Lien-té (Wu Luen Tak) 
and published in 1966 by the Liang You Book 
Company in Hong Kong in commemoration 
of the 40th anniversary of the Young Com- 
panion pictorial. It presents in pictures a ka- 





leidoscopic view of the natural beauty, the his- 
torical monuments, and the cultural heritage 
of China, with captions in Chinese and 
English. 

T‘ai-wan shéng ming shéng ku chi chi (Tai- 
pei, 1965) describes the scenic resorts and 
relics in the province of Taiwan. Compiled 
by Lo Hsiang-lin and his associates, it contains 
information based on local histories and pri- 
mary source material. In addition to 206 


pages of text, there are 160 pages of excellent 
photographic reproductions. 


Underlining the progress which has been 
made in the province of Taiwan since its 
restoration to the Republic of China in 1945, 
the Department of Information of the Taiwan 
Provincial Government has prepared a num- 
ber of informative handbooks giving the high- 
lights of innovations during the last two 
decades. The T“ai-wan ti chien shé (1962) 
covers reconstruction measures during the 
years 1945 to 1962, under such headings as 
popular assemblies, administrative organiza- 
tions, general administration, finance, land 
reform and utilization, agriculture, food, water 
conservancy and electric power, industry, the 
mineral industry, trade, communications, edu- 
cation, newspapers and broadcasting, public 
health, social security, public safety, city and 
rural reconstruction, and social life. Another 
massive compilation by the same department 
is the T“ai-wan kuang fu nien nien (1965). 
Accomplishments in virtually all the fields 
mentioned above during the 20 years since 
Taiwan’s restoration are summarized under 
four broad headings: political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural. These two titles offer an 
excellent picture of Free China today. 

The year 1965 was the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925), 
founder of the Chinese Republic. In com- 
memoration of the centennial, a special com- 
mittee was created in Taiwan to edit and 
publish a number of books expounding and 
reaffirming the three principles which he had 
advocated. All dated 1965, they are available 


at the Chung yang wén wu kung ying shé in 
Taipei. The following are some of the works 
recently received. 

A definitive biography of Dr. Sun was spe- 
cially prepared for the anniversary by Fu 
Ch‘i-hsiieh, a veteran member of the Kuomin- 
tang and professor of history at the National 
Taiwan University. In the Kuo fu Sun 
Chung-shan hsien shéng chuan the author 
made extensive use of primary source mate- 
rials in the party archives as well as previously 
published biographies, six of which were in 
Chinese, four in English, and two in Japanese. 

Ko ming hsien lieh hsien chin chuan is a 
volume of biographies of 213 martyrs to the 
revolutionary cause and of 113 of Dr. Sun’s 
associates who are no longer living. Some of 
the biographies are newly prepared by the edi- 
torial committee of the Kuomintang archives 
and some are taken from printed material in- 
cluding some signed articles. 

Kuo fu pai nien tan ch‘én chi nien lun wén 
chi (5 vols.) is a collection of nearly 200 essays 
on all facets of the life and teachings of the 
dedicated revolutionary, written by contem- 
porary leaders in different fields. 

Ko ming hsien lieh hsien chin shth wén 
hsiian chi (6 vols.) is a festschrift consisting of 
selected writings of 36 persons, 12 of them 
martyrs, who had been associated with Dr. 
Sun during the revolution and the overthrow 
of the Manchu regime. Students of the revo- 
lution of 1911 will find a wealth of source 
material concerning the historical, economic, 
and social background of the period in the 
diaries, private papers, and miscellaneous 
literary writings of participants in the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Kuo fu ssi hsiang lun wén chi (3 vols.) is a 
compilation consisting of nearly 400 essays by 
29 deceased associates of Dr. Sun. These are 
arranged under three categories: life and times 
of the founding father, theories of revolution, 
and the implementation of revolutionary 
plans. Biographical sketches of the authors 
appear at the beginning of the first volume. 
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Chiang tsung t‘ung tui kuo fu ssi hsiang 
chih shih chien tu hsing yii jung hut kuan 
t‘ung is a massive compilation of excerpts from 
speeches and writings of President CHIANG 
Kai-shek, illustrating his understanding, in- 
terpretation, and implementation of the 
philosophy of Dr. Sun. Edited by Cr‘In 
Hsiao-i, the excerpts, with sources indicated, 
are grouped under 15 general headings. 

Kuo min ko ming shih is a history of China’s 
revolution, covering the last 100 years, by Lr 
Shou-k‘ung, professor of history at the Na- 
tional Taiwan University. It includes bibli- 
ographical notes at the end of each chapter. 

Another title, published independently in 
commemoration of the anniversary, is the Kuo 
fu ssi hsiang yii chin tai hsiich shu (Taipei, 
1965). Edited by Cu‘ENc T‘ien-fang, it con- 
tains five erudite essays by leading scholars. 
They discuss Dr. Sun’s philosophy from the 
viewpoints of political science, economics, 
education, and sociology and conclude with a 
treatise on its various aspects. 

Finally, in commemoration of the centen- 
nial as well as of the 20th anniversary of the 
National Taiwan University, the university 
library has compiled the Kuo li T‘ai-wan ta 
hsiieh chiao chih yiian chu tso mu lu (Taipei, 
1965), a bibliography of the writings of its 
faculty members. The authors are grouped 
under the colleges and departments to which 
they belong, the items are listed chronologi- 
cally under each author, and an author index 
is arranged according to the number of 
strokes. 

The feasibility of assembling different edi- 
tions of a local history under the same cover 
has been successfully demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Jao Tsung-i of the University of Hong 
Kong in his Ch‘ao-chou chih hui pien (Hong 
Kong, 1965). This is a reduced-size repro- 
duction of four rare versions of the history, 
compiled in different periods, of the prefecture 
of Ch‘ ao-chou in the province of Kwangtung. 
The first version actually comprised chiian 
5343-5345 (though chiian 5344 is no longer 
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extant) of the famous manuscript Yung-lo 
ta tien. It is included in both the Taiwan and 
the mainland reproductions of the existing 
volumes of the monumental encyclopedia 
compiled between 1403 and 1409 by order 
of Ch‘éng-tsu, third emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, who reigned under the title Yung-lo. 
The second title in the collection is the 
Ch‘ ao-chou fu chih, compiled by Kuo Ch‘un- 
chén in 1547 and reproduced from an original 
edition held by the Naikaku Bunko in Japan. 
The third, also entitled Ch‘ao-chou fu chih 
and reprinted from a copy held by the Naikaku 
Bunko, was compiled by Wu Ying and printed 
in 1661. The last and most comprehensive 
account, Ch‘ao-chou chih kao, was compiled 
by Jao and associates and originally published 
in 1949. The union list of Chinese local his- 
tories by Cuvu Shih-chia (1958) gives only a 
single location for this particular edition. The 
most commonly held edition of the Ch‘ao-chou 
fu chth is that compiled by Cuou Shuo-hsiin 
in 1762 and enlarged by K‘anc Chi-t‘ien in 
1775. The Library of Congress has one of 
these. It contains only the first item preserved 
in the reproduced volumes of the Yung-lo ta 
tien and not the other three versions. 

An excellent summary of China’s war of 
resistance against Japanese aggression from 
1937 to the surrender of Japan in 1945 is 
embodied in the K‘ang Jih chan shih (Taipei, 
1966). Edited by Wer Ju-lin, it is the product 
of a cooperative effort by a number of active 
participants in the war. By way of introduc- 
tion, the work traces briefly the war of 1894— 
95, the Twenty-one Demands on China in 
1915, the Mukden Incident on September 18, 
1931, and the situation in North China before 
the Marco Polo Bridge Incident on July 7, 
1937. Accounts are given of the various 
battles and guerrilla wars and the role played 
by the United States. Based on source ma- 
terials collected in both China and Japan, 


this book is replete with illustrations, maps, 
A chronology of im- 


diagrams, and tables. 
portant events from 1931 to 1945 is appended. 





Two new, perceptive works on Sino-Ameri- 
can relations were published in its Special 
Studies series by the Institute of Modern His- 
tory, Academia Sinica, Taipei, in 1966. The 
Kuang-hsii sa t nien Chung Mei kung yiieh 
féng ch‘ao (No. 13 in the series), by CHANG 
Ts‘un-wu, examines the cause and effect of the 
boycott movement against the United States 
in 1905. Well documented, it is based on pri- 
mary as well as secondary sources and includes 
an index. Mei-kuo yii T‘ai-wan (No. 14), 
is a study of the relations between the United 
States and Taiwan from the landing there of 
the American ship “Empress of China” in 
1784 to the annexation of Taiwan to Japan in 
1895. Written by Huanc Chia-mo, who has 
made extensive use of primary sources in 
the United States, such as those in the Na- 
tional Archives, the Department of State, and 
the Department of Navy, as well as personal 
correspondence and diaries of participants in 
the events, this study in depth sheds much 
light on the relations between the United 
States and China in an earlier period. Ex- 
tensive footnotes, an index, and a list of refer- 
ences are provided. 

One of the photocopies made in Japan 
which was received last year is the Chung-hua 
jén min kung ho kuo ta shih chi (Pao-ting, 
1958) , a manual compiled by the Department 
of History of Nankai University. According 
to a preface dated September 1958, this 
chronology of events in the People’s Republic 
of China since its establishment in 1949 
will be published on a continuing basis. The 
present issue is in 2 volumes: volume 1 covers 
the years 1949 to 1952, and volume 2 covers 
the years 1953 to 1956. 

Another photocopy obtained in Japan is 
the Chung-kuo ko ming chiang i, edited by 
Hu Hua (Peking, 1959). Essentially a text- 
book on the history of the “Chinese Revolu- 
tion,” it consists of five parts: the student 
movement of May 4, 1919; the overthrow of 
the militarist regime by the northern expedi- 
tion during the years 1924-27; the role of the 


Chinese Communist Party from 1927 to 1937; 
the war of resistance against Japan, 1937-45; 
and the struggle between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang, 1945-49, when 
the former took control of the mainland. 

The Chung-kuo kung ch‘an tang shih kao 
(Taipei, 1965) is a 3-volume draft history of 
the Chinese Communist Party, sponsored by 
the National Committee for the Long-range 
Development of Science in Taiwan. Written 
by Professor Wanc Chien-min of the National 
Chengchi University, it gives extensive cover- 
age from the beginning of the party in 1919 
to 1949 when the Communists completed their 
conquest of the Chinese mainland. The book 
is divided into three main periods: the Com- 
munist Party in Shanghai from 1919 to 1927, 
in Kiangsi from 1928 to 1936, and in Yenan 
from 1937 to 1949. A chronological table 
accompanies each period. Basing his research 
largely on source materials such as the archives 
of the late Vice-President Cu‘EN Ch‘éng and 
of the Bureau of Investigation of the Ministry 
of Justice in Taiwan, the author devoted 6 
years to writing this treatise. 

A new work throwing much light on the 
outbreak of hostilities between China and 
Japan in 1931—known in China as the “Sep- 
tember 18 Incident”—has appeared under the 
title Chiu i pa shih pien shih shu (The Man- 
churian Affair, an Adventurous Calculation: 
Revolution Through Aggression), published 
in Jamaica, N.Y., in 1965. Written by Lianc 
Chin-tung (Lianc Chin-tui), this is a com- 
prehensive study of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, with copious footnotes and bibliographies 
in Chinese, Japanese, and English. The au- 
thor makes some pertinent observations con- 
cerning the Mukden Affair, pointing out that 
the incident was not only aggression against 
China but also an internal revolution on the 
part of Japan; that while the direct instigator 
was the Japanese Kwantung Army, the Third 
International was operating behind the scenes. 
To absorb Manchuria and Mongolia had long 
been the ambition of Japan, and weak de- 
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fenses in the Western Pacific on the part of 
the United States and Great Britain encour- 
aged direct action by the Japanese. Professor 
Liang concludes that nonnegotiation with 
Japan by China was even worse than non- 
resistance—although Cuanc Hsiieh-liang was 
not solely responsible for not resisting—and 
that the United States was just as responsible 
as Great Britain for paralyzing the interna- 
tional collective system. 


Korea 


General prosperity in the Republic of Korea 
was reflected in the continued high level of 
publishing activity during 1966; book produc- 
tion reached the level of 3,500 titles. 

Perhaps the most notable event in the Ko- 
rean literary world was the discovery of 72 
works representative of the traditional litera- 
ture of Korea in the Library of Naksdnjae, 
one of the royal palaces in Seoul. This palace 
was for many years occupied by Queen Yun, 
consort of Sunjong, the last King of the Yi 
dynasty (1907-10). These works, in 1,505 
volumes, were for centuries unknown to out- 
siders. They are believed to have been 
written for the pleasure of ladies in the palace 


during the Yi dynasty. A remarkable dis- 


covery is an anonymous romance regarded as 
the longest ever written in the traditional 
form. 


This undated novel in manuscript 
comprises two parts in 201 volumes. Although 
the work has not yet been published in its 
entirety, critics rate it as amusing as the 
Chinese novel San kuo chih (Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms) and as intricate as the 
Russian Dr. Zhivago. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the entire discovery is being pre- 
pared by CuoOnc Pydng-uk, professor of Ko- 
rean literature in Seoul National University, 
with the aid of a grant from the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. 

Another significant event was the suspen- 
sion on September 14, 1966, of some 680 of 
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the 1,305 periodicals and newspapers which 
had been registered with the Korean Govern- 
ment from 1962 to August 31, 1966. This 
action apparently was taken not to suppress 
publications for political reasons but to cor 
rect certain abuses in existing licensing proce- 
dures. Since 1945, publishing activities, 
especially in the field of periodicals and news- 
papers, had flourished virtually without re- 
striction. The government required only the 
registration of the company, which lead to the 
licensing of numerous “publishers” who were 
not actively engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness. Licensing restrictions have been tight- 
ened on several occasions without noticeable 
effect. The present action represents an at- 
tempt to limit licenses to institutions actually 
engaged in publishing and has not materially 
affected the receipt of serials by the Library 
of Congress. 

One of the characteristics of Korean books 
in the traditional Chinese format is that, ex- 
cept for religious works and works on state 
rituals, they contain very few illustrations. 
The Library recently received a facsimile re- 
production of the original construction plans 
of the Hwasong Castle, containing illustrations 
of both technological and sociological value. 
Entitled Hwasdng songydk tigwe (Details of 
the Construction of Hwasong Castle), the 
work was originally printed in 1801 and was 
reproduced in Suw6n in 1965. This hand- 
some volume clearly illustrates in detail var- 
ious segments of the castle and of the 27,600- 
foot wall. Built in the city of Suw6n (for- 
merly called Hwasong) about 25 miles south 
of Seoul, the castle was completed in 1796 
after 2 years’ effort. The book also contains 
illustrations of instruments and tools used in 
constructing the castle—the only castle in 
Korea which resembled a European counter- 
part—maps of the city of Suwon, and infor- 
mation on the administration of public works 
during the Yi dynasty. Although major parts 
of the castle have been destroyed, some of the 
main structures such as towers and gates, are 
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still standing in the middle of the city of 
Suwon. 

A long-awaited catalog of articles in the 
custody of the Korean national museum sys- 
tem was received last year. Published under 
the title Kungnip Pangmulgwan sojangp‘um 
chosa mongnok and consisting of six parts, it 
is a checklist of collections in the five national 
museums in South Korea, including the cen- 
tral museum in Seoul. Although there is no 
indication of place, publisher, or date of pub- 
lication, it is believed to have been published 
by the National Museum in Seoul in 1955. 
The catalog also furnishes information on the 
general scope of museum collections in Ko- 
rea, including those in the custody of the Kae- 
song Museum, now under North Korean 
jurisdiction. It confirms the existence of 
pieces listed in Chdsen Sdtokufu Hakubutsu- 
kan chinretsuhin zukan, a 17-volume Japanese 
catalog published during the years 1927-43. 
Volumes 1-14 have the English title Museum 
Exhibits Illustrated, Museum of Government- 
General of Tydsen. 

A number of books and articles have ap- 
peared in recent years analyzing the Korean 
“personality” or “national character.” Some 
of these are presented under such titles as 
“The Modernization of Korea” or “Problems 
of Underdeveloped Countries.” In _ this 
category is a 5-volume work entitled Inmul 
Han’guk sa (Human History of Korea) , pub- 
lished by Pangusa in Seoul in 1965. Each 
volume, representing a single historical 
period, contains over 35 signed articles on var- 
ious types of personalities in Korean history, 
as well as discussions on the strengths and 
weaknesses of Korean culture. An annotated 
bibliography for each period and a supple- 
mentary chronological list of Korean authors 
and their works are included. 


Since 1945, scholars as well as politicians 
have concentrated on the Korean independ- 
ence movement for the promotion of personal 
as “ as national interests. Works on this 
subject therefore occupy a disproportionately 
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large share of total books published, but there 
did not exist until recently an .official or 
standard history. The governmental Kuksa 
P‘yonch‘an Wiwonhoe (Compilation Com- 
mittee on National History) , which began col- 
lecting data on the subject in 1962, published 
in 1965 the first volume of a 3-volume work, 
entitled Han’guk tongnip undongsa (History 
of the Korean Independence Movement). 
This is a most objective work, presenting fac- 
tual source materials with analyses and com- 
ments, classified chronologically according to 
the major events of the movement, from 1879 
to 1910. It can be expected to become a 
standard work on the history of this move- 
ment. 

Since catalogs of private collections in 
Korea are rarities, Ilsa Karam mungo kosé 
chéja mongnok (An Author Catalogue of 
Rare Books of the Ilsa and Karam Collec- 
tions) is worthy of mention. This bibliogra- 
phy of the collections of two noted contem- 
porary scholars, Panc Chong-hyon (pseud. 
Ilsa) and Y1 Pyong-gi (pseud. Karam), re- 
cords rare classical publications and manu- 
scripts on Korean language and history, list- 
ing many items not found even in the catalog 
of the Kyujanggak collection, the most com- 
plete collection of Korean classical writings. 
The new bibliography includes 1,740 titles in 
4,160 volumes—1,033 titles (2,554 vols.) 
from the Ilsa collection and 707 titles (1,606 
vols.) from the Karam collection. It was 
published in 1966 by the Seoul National Uni- 
versity Library, custodian of the collections. 

The growing body of Korean scientific lit- 
erature has led to the establishment of at least 
two institutions seeking to utilize and dis- 
seminate science information more effectively. 
The first is the Korean Institute of Science 
and Technology, established in Seoul in 1966, 
based on proposals developed during the visit 
of President Park Chung Hee to Washing- 
ton in 1964. The second is the Korean Scien- 
tific and Technological Information Center in 
Seoul, which is responsible for disseminating 
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scientific literature at home and abroad. The 
Center published in 1966 a very useful index 
entitled Bibliography of Scientific Publica- 
tions of Korea; the first volume includes arti- 
cles appearing in 362 scientific periodicals 
published from 1945 to 1965. The 10,664 
entries, written by 5,600 scientists, are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author, followed by 
English titles and references to the periodicals 
in which they appeared. The original Korean 
titles for both articles and periodicals are 
omitted entirely, but the Center is planning 
a separate Korean edition. 

An increasing number of scholarly works 
have been published in North Korea in recent 
years. Of interest is a commentary on the 
text inscribed on a gigantic stone tablet of the 
Kogury6 King Kwanggaet‘o, which now 
stands in an open field near T’ung-kou, Liao- 
ning Province, in Manchuria. The work, en- 
titled Kwanggact‘o Wang ningbi (The 
Tombstone of the King Kwanggaet‘o), was 
written by Pax Si-hydng, the chairman of the 
Research Institute of History of the Academy 
of Social Sciences in North Korea, and was 
published in Pyongyang in 1966. The rec- 
tangular tombstone, about 20 feet tall, 5 feet 
wide, and 6 feet thick, contains the oldest 
written history of Korea. On it are inscribed 
1,800 characters describing the glorious deeds 
of King Kwanggaet‘o (391-412), whose ter- 
ritory extended to part of present Manchuria. 
The tombstone has aroused international in- 
terest among historians, mineralogists, and 
philologists, especially from the three neigh- 
boring countries of China, Korea, and Japan, 
because it reveals the early relationship among 
them. Since it was uncovered in 1880, there 
has been controversy over the interpretation 
of some of the passages. Some of the diffi- 
culties are caused by the necessity to punctuate 
the text, others by the doubtful readings of cer- 
tain characters which have been eroded away 
or are only partially legible. 

Interest in library service has been signif- 


icantly increased and promoted in Korea, 
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which now has four library schools: The in- 
dexing of periodical literature has been ac- 
tively pursued by various organizations and 
individuals since 1960, with the Library of 
Congress receiving most of the resulting pub- 
lications. Recently received is a volume con- 
taining two titles: Han‘guk Tosdgwan kwan- 
gye munhon mongnok (Korean Library Liter- 
ature, 1921-61) and Han‘guk chapchi mong- 
nok (Korean Magazine Index, 1896-1945). 
Published in 1965 by the Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ewha Woman’s University, 
Seoul, this should constitute a basic reference 
work. The first index was prepared by Ko 
Hoo Suk and Honc Soon Yung; Miss Ko was 
responsible for articles on library subjects ap- 
pearing in periodicals and newspapers pub- 
lished in the years 1921-45, and Miss Hong for 
the period 1945-61. The second index, pre- 
pared by Cuor Soon Ja, lists periodicals pub- 
lished in Korean during the years 1896-1945, 
supplying bibliographical information for each 
title, including the beginning date of its publi- 
cation. 


Japan 


Japan continues to rank among the leading 
publishing countries of the world with an an- 
nual output of some 25,000 titles, of which 
approximately 14,000 are new works. The 
effects of an economic recession on the publish- 
ing industry seem slight judging from the 4 
percent drop reported in the total volumes 
printed and from the decline noted in the 
average price per volume from 830 yen 
($2.30) to 821 yen ($2.26). On the other 
hand, compared to the previous year, the num- 
ber of titles published increased by 6 percent. 
Also noted was a continued increase in sales 
of multivolume collections of literature, en- 
cyclopedias, and deluxe publications on fine 
arts.* 


*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in this 
section were issued in Tokyo. 





The Library of Congress became the reposi- 
tory for the largest collection of go literature 
outside of Japan when Akio Matsui of 
Tokyo presented to the Library, through the 
American Embassy, his comprehensive collec- 
tion. Probably one of the oldest intellectual 
games in the world, go spread from China 
to Japan, where it has flourished for 12 cen- 
turies and is now regarded as the national 
indoor pastime. Like chess, it is played by 
two players using a board lined in squares, 
but with 181 black stones and 180 white stones 
placed on the intersections of the lines. The 
object is to gain possession of territory by 
encircling one’s opponent’s stones. The 
Matsui collection contains 686 monographs in 
1,128 volumes and 44 serial titles in 4,149 
issues, including a complete set of the now 
defunct Igo shimpéd (1879-1924) and two 
English language magazines, American Go 
Journal and Go Monthly Review. Mr. Mat- 
sui helped compile the historical charts of go 
matches held in the Yedo Castle from 1603 to 
1863, published in 10 volumes under the title 
Oshiro gofu (1951). Since 1945 the game of 
go has become increasingly popular outside of 
Japan, especially among scientists and mathe- 
maticians in the United States, who find it a 
challenging mental exercise. 

A collection of recent works on Japanese 
social welfare has been received from the Na- 
tional Council of Social Welfare of Japan. 
This group of 34 titles in 39 volumes, includ- 
ing some Western works translated into Jap- 
anese, was brought to Washington for display 
by the Japanese delegation to the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, held Sep- 
tember 4-10, 1966. When the conference 
adjourned, the entire exhibit was donated to 
the Library. 


A welcome Japanese counterpart of Win- 
chell’s Guide to Reference Books is the revised 
and translated edition of Nthon no sanké 
tosho, published in English as Guide to Jap- 
anese Reference Books (1966). 
by the Nihon no Sank6é Tosho Henshi Iinkai. 


Compiled 


a committee working under the auspices of 
the Japan Library Association and the Inter- 
national House of Japan Library, it has been 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. This latest guide contains 2,575 titles 
of materials published before September 1964, 
as compared to 2,857 titles in the 1962 Jap- 
anese edition.* The new edition includes 
only works considered helpful for the general 
reader or valuable in building a basic library 
collection, with entries broken down into 186 
general works, 971 in the humanities, 506 in 
the social sciences, and 912 in science and 
technology. 

Another useful bibliography received dur- 
ing the past year is the Research Activities of 
the South Manchurian Railway Company, 
1907-1945; a History and Bibliography, com- 
piled by John Young and issued by the East 
Asian Institute of Columbia University in 
1966. The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany was acquired by Japan from Russia as 
part of the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5) and served as a powerful in- 
strument for extending Japanese domination 
over Manchuria. The company distin- 
guished itself by developing excellent research 
facilities and adequate library collections. 
Many able scholars, attracted by such an at- 
mosphere, produced numerous reports both for 
publication and for internal or limited circu- 
lation. Long-term research projects were 
encouraged even though the results may not 
have been of immediate value to the company. 
Thus in 1942 and 1943, in the midst of the 
war, a team was sent to conduct a sociological 
survey of rural customs and practices of vil- 
lages in North China through personal inter- 
views with local residents. The defeat of 
Japan marked the end of the company as 
a Japanese operation and caused its collections 
to be dispersed. Eight years ago Dr. Young 
began compiling a union catalog of South 
Manchuria Railway imprints held by 35 li- 
braries in Japan and the United States, in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, which holds 
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the largest collection outside the Soviet Union. 
Altogether some 6,300 titles, arranged in 46 
subject categories, are listed in their roman- 
ized form. The contents are described briefly 
in English, and location symbols of the li- 
braries are given. Unfortunately there is no 
index. A brief historical survey of the re- 
search activities of the company precedes the 
bibliography. 

The National Diet Library published in 
1966 the first volume of Kokuritsu Kokkai To- 
shokan shoz6 Chosen kankei shirys mokuroku 
with an added English title, Catalogue of Ma- 
terials on Korea in the National Diet Library. 
It lists about 2,000 monographs, periodicals, 
and newspapers, and 2,000 maps in Japanese 
in the cataloged collections of the library as 
of July 1965. It follows the pattern of other 
NDL catalogs in book form, with separate in- 
dexes for authors and titles. 

An indispensable reference work for the 
study of East Asian Buddhism is the Japanese- 
English Buddhist Dictionary, published in 
1965 by the Daitd Publishing Company. It 
contains 4,825 entries selected from over 
24,000 Buddhist religious and philosophical 
terms appearing in the dictionary Konsaisu 
Bukkyo jiten, edited by Dr. Hakuju Ui and 
published in 1935 by the same company. In- 
dexes in Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese (by stroke 
and romanization) make this a valuable re- 
search tool for Indologists and Sinologists 
also. 

A notable series of selective catalogs of 8th- 
century treasures of Japan and Asia preserved 
in the imperial repository, the Shosoin, has 
been produced in recent years under the di- 
rection of the Imperial Household Agency. 
Among these are four works compiled by the 
Shosoin office and issued by the publishers of 
two major Japanese dailies, Asahi shimbun 
and Nihon keizai shimbun. Published by 
Asahi Shimbun Sha in 1960-62, the 3-volume 
work entitled Shdsdin hémotsu (Treasures of 
the Shosoin) contains a large number of color 
and monochrome plates of early Japanese and 
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imported objects d’art, with captions in Jap- 
anese and English. A separate paperbound 
volume for each volume contains bilingual 
descriptions of the plates. 

Shésdin hdmotsu senshoku (Textiles in the 
Shosoin), published by Asahi Shimbun Sha 
(1963-64) , in 2 volumes is the result of a 50- 
year research project. About 218 plates were 
selected to represent some 100,000 items, in- 
cluding garments, curtains, dyed cloths, bro- 
cades, and embroideries. Design motifs have 
been identified showing Indian and Central 
Asian origins and the influence of the T’ang 
period in China. Each plate has bilingual 
captions, and a bilingual text in paperbound 
form accompanies each volume. 

The findings of a 3-year study are presented 
in a bilingual volume entitled Shdsdin no 
garasu (Glass Objects in the Shosoin), pub- 
lished by Nihon Keizai Shimbun Sha in 1965. 
Bowls, ewers, cups, cuspidors, stem plates, 
pendants, beads, filigrees, and knife handles, 
in various hues of blue, green, yellow, and 
reddish-brown glass, are presented in 14 color 
and 91 monochrome plates. 

The fourth, entitled Shdsdin no hémotsu, 
published by Asahi Shimbun Sha in 1965, at- 
tempts in a single volume of 110 color plates 
to present an overall cross section of the im- 
perial treasures treated in depth by the pre- 
ceding three works. A useful chronology of 
Shosoin events from 702 to 1964 is provided. 

Among publications of primary source ma- 
terials for historical research several deserve 
mention. Okubo Toshimichi kankei monjo 
is being edited by the members of the Insti- 
tute of Japanese History of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, the first of 4 volumes having 
been issued in 1965. Toshimichi Okubo 
(1830-78) was one of the outstanding figures 
of Japan in the turbulent years of the closing 
period of the T »kugawa Shogunate and the 
formative period of the Meiji government. 
Previously published were his diary, Okubo 
Toshimichi nikki (1927), covering the period 
from 1859 to 1877 in 2 volumes, and his let- 





ters, memoranda, and other documents, 
Okubo Toshimichi monjo (1927-29), in 10 
volumes. The present compilation is a col- 
lection of some 4,000 letters written to Okubo, 
arranged chronologically and by writers in 
the usual Japanese order, and includes letters 
from Tomomi Iwakura (542), Hirobumi Ité 
(257) , and Kaoru Inouye (28). 

Another notable publication is the diary of 
Kdichi Kido for 1930-45, published in 2 
volumes under the title Kido Koichi nikki 
(1966). Marquis Kido was the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal from June 1940 until No- 
vember 1945 when that office was abolished 
and he was the only high ranking civilian with 
direct and ready access to the Emperor of 
Japan who was in a position to be consulted 
by him on political matters. Earlier he had 
served as the private secretary of Count 
Nobuaki Makino, the Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal from 1930 to 1937, and then had 
held several cabinet posts in the Konoye and 
Hiranuma Cabinets. Thus he had intimate 
knowledge of and insight into the political 
situation of those fateful prewar and wartime 
years. Because of his privileged position close 
to the Emperor, he became the central figure 
of the so-called “palace group,” which played 
an important, delicate, and often frustrating 
role in attempting to restrain the military 
while ostensibly going along with them. The 
delicate behind-the-scene maneuverings and 
the reactions of the Emperor toward the fate- 
ful steps Japan was to take leading to the 
declaration of war as well as to the surrender 
make this a document of primary importance. 
Kido quoted from his own diary to defend 
himself in his affidavit to the International 
Military Tribunal in Tokyo, which was pub- 
lished in 1947 under the title Kido nikki (Kido 
Diary)—a gross misnomer. After the War 
Crimes Trials, his diary was returned to him. 
Although a microfilm copy existed in the Na- 
tional Archives, it was available for researchers 
only with the permission of the author. Re- 
cently Kido released his diary to a group of 


scholars who formed the study group called 
Kido Nikki Kenkyikai, which later obtained 
permission to publish it. This group is also 
currently compiling memoranda, correspond- 
ence, and documents to be published under 
the title Kido Koichi kankei bunsho. 

It is generally held that the introduction of 
Protestant Christianity and the establishment 
of mission schools in the early Meiji period 
contributed to the modernization of Japan, 
but just how great that contribution was is 
difficult to measure. The problem is now 
receiving more attention from scholars, as 
seen in the formation in 1956 of the Kirisu- 
toky6 Shakai Mondai Kenkyakai in Doshisha 
University. In 1965 the results of a collabora- 
tive study by several Doshisha scholars were 
published under the title Kumamoto Bando 
kenkyii; Nihon Purotesutantizumu no ichigen- 
ryu, relating the activities of a group of early 
Japanese Christians. The “Kumamoto Band” 
was the name given to a group of Christian 
students who transferred to Doshisha in Kyoto 
in 1876 in order to escape religious persecu- 
tion in Kumamoto, their native province. 
Originally they were students of the Kuma- 
moto Y6gakk6, a clan school for English, 
where Capt. L. L. Janes of the U.S. Army was 
in charge of instruction. Although Chris- 
tianity was excluded from the curriculum, 
Janes conducted a Bible class in his own home, 
and because of his influence 35 young men 
signed the confession of faith on a nearby 
hill, Hanaokayama, on January 30, 1876. 
This event not only provoked a great deal 
of opposition to Janes but also resulted in ex- 
treme pressure on the young men to renounce 
their Christian faith. 

In requesting their admission to the Doshi- 
sha, Captain Janes wrote to the Reverend 
Jerome D. Davis: 


My boys and I have been passing through un- 
usual events, and the mutterings of a sharp, vin- 
dictive, and exciting persecution are still in the air. 
They have four of my Christian boys still shut up in 
their homes. I think the little band is practically 
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intact. No lives have been taken, although that 
was seriously enough threatened, and there are no 
cases of harakiri yet to report, although a mother in 
one family and a father in another took that method 
of driving their sons from the faith. The number 
of faithful to the end has been larger than I ex- 
pected. I grieve over my imprisoned Christian 
boys. The physical strength of one is failing, and 
his unthinking persecutors may kill him.‘ 


The commotion finally forced the school to 
close and Janes to move to Osaka. Eighteen 
of the original 35 signers of the confession of 
faith were accepted by the Doshisha school, 
and from them came the first class to graduate 
from the school. The present book, the only 
definitive study of the Kumamoto Band ever 
undertaken in Japan, is an excellent history of 
the group and its impact upon the Doshisha 
school of Japanese Protestantism. 

An excellent study of the history of the 
Imperial Rescript on Education, issued in 
1890 by Emperor Meiji, is Kydiku chokugo 
seiritsushi no kenkyii, by Tokiomi Kaigo. Pro- 
fessor Kaigo, a foremost historian of Japanese 
education, published this work privately in 
1965 to commemorate his retirement from 
the faculty of the University of Tokyo, and 
a limited number of copies were turned over 
to the University of Tokyo Press for sale. 
The Imperial Rescript on Education was the 
ideological wellspring of the prewar emperor 
system. The Rescript stressed patriotism, loy- 
alty, and moral principles more than educa- 
‘tion. Before 1945 it was treated with great 
reverence and on certain occasions was read 
solemnly before the entire student body by 
school principals throughout the nation. It 
is said that a principal once committed suicide 
to atone for the unforgivable sin of desecrating 
the Rescript when he misread a single sen- 
tence. Under such circumstances it was im- 
possible for Dr. Kaigo, before World War II, 
to publish the results of his investigation into 
the origin, drafting, revision, and final pro- 
mulgation of the Rescript. Over a period of 


30 years he examined every available primary 
source and either copied.or photographed it. 
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Some of the originals which were lost during 
the war and survived only as copies or photo- 
graphs are reproduced in his book. 

Another area of relatively unknown Meiji 
history now comes to light with Meiji no 
ijinkan (Ijinkan; Japan’s Western Architec- 
ture in Meiji Era 1858-1912), published in 
1965 by Asahi Shimbun Sha. Katsuhiko Saka- 
moto, a Kobe architect, presents a well-docu- 
mented survey of the early foreign settlements 
in Meiji Japan beginning with 1858, the year 
a treaty of commerce was signed between the 
United States and Japan. This survey con- 
tains photographs, drawings, maps, and floor 
plans—over 400 in all—of foreign legations, 
consulates, residences, churches, hospitals, 
schools, theaters, hotels, and office buildings 
from Hakodate to Nagasaki and also less well- 
known settlements in Sendai, Wakayama, 
Kanazawa, Fukui, and Shimonoseki. An 
1858-1923 chronology of ijinkan construction, 
a graph depicting years-in-residence of over 
30 Western architects in Japan, and indexes 
by personal names and by building names are 
also provided. Thanks to this work, ijinkan, 
gradually disappearing as a term denoting a 
style of Meiji architecture, has been preserved. 

The immediate postwar abhorrence of war 
and atomic bombs has subsided to the extent 
that official histories documenting the emer- 
gence of the atomic power industry in Japan 
have recently appeared. Genshiryoku kai- 
hatsu jiinen shi, compiled by Genshiryoku 
Kaihatsu Janen Shi Hensan Iinkai, a special 
committee of atomic experts, was published 
in 1965 to commemorate the 10th anniversary 
of the atomic industry in Japan. Part I pro- 
vides the background history of the atomic 
program and Part II narrates in detail the 
various aspects of this advanced scientific pro- 
gram by discussing the basic underlying legis- 
lation, the role of the Government agencies 
involved, reactors, fuels, use of isotopes and 
radioactive rays, safety measures, international 
cooperation, and programs for training tech- 


nicians. In the appendix are useful research 





data such as texts of pertinent laws, charts, 
tables, graphs, and a 1945-65 chronology of 
events related to the atomic industry. 

Mainland China continues to be the focus 
for much research and serious study by Jap- 
.anese scholars. A concise and useful data 
book entitled Chigoku keizai kaihatsu memo; 
genjo to hoké (1966), compiled from Chinese 
sources by Kokusai Keizai Gijutsu Kenkyijo, 
presents a geographical survey of the natural 
resources and basic industries of post-1950 
Communist China. Over 50 maps give in- 
formation about climate, terrain, population, 
agriculture, forests, mineral resources, indus- 
tries, transportation and communication, sci- 
entific research centers, and military installa- 
tions. In the appendix are layout drawings 
and floor plans of state-operated farms, fac- 
tories, and residential quarters, many with 
specifications. 

The Sino-Japanese relationship is the theme 
of a work entitled Nihon no kokka rieki to 
Chikyé no kokka rieki (1966), in which 
three Japanese specialists, at the request of the 
publisher Ajia Chésakai, present their analyses 
of Communist China and how its policies af- 
fect Japan. In the first paper Keio Univer- 
sity Professor Tadao Ishikawa analyzes Com- 
munist China’s professed foreign policy goals 
and its policy toward Japan. Akira Doi, a 
former member of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company Research Section, in the second 
paper examines the economy of mainland 
China and the changes in agriculture and in- 
dustrialization brought by the revolution. 
The third paper is by a respected military af- 
fairs analyst, Kei Wakaizumi, who discusses 
some of the problems in formulating a na- 
tional security policy for both countries based 
on their own national interests. 


The Ryukyu Islands 


Last year’s report described the first volume 
of the history of Okinawa Prefecture issued 


by the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
titled Okinawa kenshi.’ During the past 
year, 4 additional volumes, published in Naha, 
were received by the Library. Volume 4, 
Kyoiku, is divided into the following eight 
parts, each by different authors: education be- 
fore the establishment of Okinawa’s prefec- 
tural system in 1879; history of education in 
the Islands, including measures taken to pro- 
mote Japanese nationalism among the island- 
ers and the red purge among teachers in the 
1930’s; the administration of the educational 
system; the primary school system; the sec- 
ondary school system; social education; war- 
time education; and financial aids to students. 
Volumes 12 and 13, titled Okinawa-ken kan- 
kei kakushé kébunsho, are collections of 569 
documents in Japanese Government archives 
pertaining to Okinawa from 1871 to 1942. 
Volume 18, Shimbun shisei kydiku, is a col- 
lection of articles on education from the Na- 
tional Diet Library’s holdings of Ryikyi 
shimpé (April 1898—May 1918) and Okinawa 
mainichi shimbun (February 1909-December 
1914). 

During 1964, the year in which it was es- 
tablished, the Okinawa Bunka Kenkyijo 
(Research Institute of Okinawan Culture) 
of the University of the Ryukyus collected re- 
search materials on the geography, folklore, 
language, and Miyako 
Islands. The island group had never before 
been the subject of an intensive research proj- 
ect of this kind, primarily because of its iso- 
lated location between the Okinawa islands 


literature of the 


on the north and the Yaeyama Islands to the 
south. The result of this research, Miyako 
shoté gakujutsu chésa kenkyti hokoku (1966), 
contains a report on geography by Professor 
Yahide Nakamatsu, and one on customs and 
folklore by Professor Morishige Nakayama.* 

The Committee of Ryukyu Islands Studies 
of Tokyo Metropolitan University (Tokyo 


Toritsu. Daigaku Nansei Shotd Kenkyu 


*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in this 
section were issued in Tokyo. 
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Iinkai) made several field trips in 1962 and 
1963 to obtain materials for its anthropologi- 
cal study of the kinship system and cult or- 
ganization in the Yaeyama archipelago. The 
results were published in 1965 under the title 
Okinawa no shakai to shikyd (Society and 
Religion of Ryukyus). A résumé in English 
is provided at the end of the book. 

Another notable publication on Okinawa is 
a study of the Ryukyu dialect titled Ryikyi 
hdgen no sdgoteki kenkyi (1966), by Teruo 
Hirayama with the assistance of Ichird Oshima 
and Masatomo Nakamoto, all faculty mem- 
bers of the Tokyo Metropolitan University. 
To this day the Ryukyu dialect retains cer- 
tain vocal sounds which the Japanese used 
during ancient times but which have disap- 
peared from their language. Dr. Hirayama, a 
Ryukyu dialect scholar for over 30 years, gath- 
ered materials from over 1,000 respondents 
during his many field trips. The first half of 
the present work is organized into three main 
parts—vocal sound, accent, and grammar— 
to show the differences in the dialects of a 
dozen sampled regions. The second half gives 
phonetic signs for about 600 representative 
words in the 12 sampled dialects and also in 
the standard Kagoshima pronunciation. The 
book has numerous charts and is accompan- 
ied by two 7-inch vinyl long playing (333 
rpm) records on which several Ryukyu dia- 
lects are recorded. 


Hebraica 


During the year funds were made available 
for the acquisition of older imprints and the 
Hebraic Section directed its main effort to 
filling gaps in its holdings. Dealers’ catalogs, 
specialized bibliographies, and cards submitted 
by other libraries to the Hebraic Union Cata- 
log served as guides for the compilation of ex- 
tensive desiderata lists. Publishers and dis- 
tributors supplied numerous lists and catalogs, 
and in several instances Israeli collectors of- 
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fered special lists in advance of general distri- 
bution. 

A followup of publications which had not 
been deposited in accordance with the copy- 
right deposit law yielded some acquisitions, 
but it is becoming apparent that purchase is 
the most effective means of enlarging the col- 
lections. Of special importance was the pur- 
chase of 234 retrospective volumes in Yiddish, 
emanating from all Yiddish publishing cen- 
ters prominent during the past two decades. 
The bulk of Hebraic current acquisitions came 
from the Tel-Aviv office of the Public Law 480 
Program, which supplied many older imprints, 
helping complete 86 sets of multivolume mon- 
ographs and 28 major Hebrew serials. In all, 
3,674 monographic items, brochures, and 
pamphlets were added to the Hebraic collec- 
tions. Should this trend continue during the 
next 5 years, most of the important gaps will 
be filled. 

The barren field of Yiddish bibliography 
has been enriched by Ephim H. Jeshurin’s 
Hundert yor moderne yidishe literatur: 
bibliyografisher tsushtayer (New York, 1965), 
a bibliography of one hundred years of modern 
Yiddish literature, which has just reached our 
shelves. Mordecai W. Bernstein introduces 
this monumental work with an outline of the 
history of Jewish bibliography and _biblio- 
graphic studies in general. It is followed by 
a listing of references to modern Yiddish litera- 
ture in many languages, and by an exhaustive 
bibliography of the Yiddish school system and 
educational problems connected with it. Of 
a total of 7,092 entries, 2,841 pertain exclu- 
sively to Yiddish literature. They cover all 
major Yiddish poets, authors, dramatists, 
essayists, and journalists, more than 100 in all. 
While the bibliographies for most of these men 
consist of a dozen pages or so, some extend 
to more than 60 pages and display an amaz- 
ing degree of annotated detail. 

The publishers deserve great credit for this 


- most useful contribution to Yiddish letters, the 


culmination of Jeshurin’s 30 years’ devotion 





to an area of studies wholly neglected until 
then. 

The bibliographic importance of the 
Jewish Book Annual, published ky the Jewish 
Book Council of America, cannot be overem- 
phasized. The 1966 volume contains many 
valuable articles in the field of library science; 
especially significant are Leon Shapiro’s 
“Yiddish Books in the Soviet Union After 
Stalin,” Eisig Silberschlag’s “American Classics 
in Hebrew Translation,’ and Moshe Stark- 
man’s “A Decade of Yiddish Literary Criti- 
cism.” Rabbi Theodore Wiener’s listing of 
American Hebrew books published during 
1965-66 and Dina Abramowicz’s annotated 
listing of Yiddish books in 1965-66, based on 
receipts of the Library of YIVO in New York, 
will be of great help to librarians and collec- 
tors. 

Special mention should be made of the lit- 
tle-publicized introduction by Shimon Bris- 
man for Jewish Studies Collection at UCLA, 
reviewing the collection’s development dur- 
ing the past decade. The phenomenal 


growth of the university's Hebrew Depart- 
ment posed a bold challenge to its library 


staff, which soon realized that only the ac- 
quisition of “a large and well-rounded He- 
brew collection” would meet the growing 
needs of faculty and students. In January 
1963 an agreement was signed by which the 
UCLA Library acquired the entire stock of 
the Jerusalem bookdealers Bamberger and 
Wahrman, consisting of 35,000 volumes of 
Hebraica and Judaica. In this way, accord- 
ing to the author, “the Library acquired in 
one sweep the collection that would have 
taken, under ordinary circumstances, decades 
to build.” 

Other welcome acquisitions are Who Is 
Who ACUM, Authors Composers and Music 
Publishers, biographical notes and principal 
works, compiled and edited by Menashe 
Ravina and Shlomo Skolsky (Tel Aviv, 
1965) ; Jacob Robinson’s Guide to the Un- 
published Materials of the Holocaust Period; 


specimen pages, edited in cooperation with 
Shaul Esh, Jerusalem, Hebrew University 
and “Yad Voshem” Institute for the Study 
of European Jewish Catastrophe, 1965; and 
the exhaustive bibliography of the writings of 
Moses Alshech, compiled by Naftali Ben- 
Menahem, which appears in Shimon Shalem’s 
posthumously published work Rabi Moshe 
Alshekh, le-heker shitato ha-parshanit ve- 
hashkafotav be-‘inyane mahshavah u-musar 
(Jerusalem, 1966). 

The first in a proposed series of ambitious 
projects of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem has resulted in Mendele Mokher Sefarim 
(Jerusalem, 1965), a bibliography of the 
works and letters of this distinguished father 
of modern Hebrew literature. 

Note should be taken of the Classification 
for Judaica as Used in the Judaica Depart- 
ment of the Jewish National and University 
Library (Jerusalem, 1964) and of Kitve 
Moshe Sharet (Jerusalem, 1965), a bibliog- 
raphy of the recently deceased Israeli states- 
man and man of letters Moshe Sharett, cover- 
ing 1920-65, prepared by the veteran bibliog- 
rapher Samuel Lachover. 

Dr. Wolfdieter Bihl’s Bibliographie der 
Dissertatishen tiber Judentum und jiidische 
Personlichkeiten, die 1872-1962 an Oster- 
reichischen Hochschulen (Wien, Graz, Inns- 
bruck) approbiert wurden (Wien, 1965) is a 
most welcome addition to an area of studies 
suffering from a lack of adequate bibliographic 
aids. The vast majority of these doctoral dis- 
sertations remain unpublished and their scope 
exceeds the description reflected in the title of 
the bibliography. They include the first fruits 
of men who have subsequently attained na- 
tional and international fame as scholars and 
academicians, such as Chanoch Albeck, Victor 
Aptowitzer, Salo W. Baron, Philip Friedman, 
Nathan Michael Gelber, Joachim Wilhelm 
Hirschberg, and Hirsch Jakob Zimmels. 
Many specialized studies of Jewish influences 
on the Koran, Semitic philology, biblical inter- 
pretation, and folklore are represented in it. 
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Many of them are based on archival and other 
sources which may no longer be available or 
accessible ; and according to the compiler, one- 
fifth of the studies are now lost. The guide 
will be of assistance in avoiding duplication in 
topics for doctoral dissertations. 

The cultivation of Hebrew in the United 
States as a sacred or classical language goes 
back to Colonial times; Hebrew type can be 
found in the earliest American imprints. But 
the creation of Hebrew literature really began 
in the 19th century, with the arrival of large 
num»*re of Jewish immigrants from Eastern 
Eur «. In Halutse ha-sifrut ha-‘ivrit be- 
Amerikah (Tel-Aviv, 1966) Jacob Kabakoff 
reviews the lives and works of five pioneers of 
American Hebrew literature: Jacob Zevi 
Sobel, author of the first book of Hebrew- 
Yiddish poems to appear in the United States; 
Henry Gersoni, journalist and translator, who 
rendered Longfellow’s poem “Excelsior” into 
Hebrew; William Schur, publisher and Zion- 
ist worker; Gerson Rosenzweig, social satirist 
and epigramist, translator of patriotic Ameri- 
can songs; and the poet Isaac Rabinowitz. 
The volume is enriched by letters of four of 
these writers. 

In memory of the late Ephraim E. Lisitzky, 
one of the most sensitive and prolific Hebrew 
poets to flourish on American soil, there has 
appeared Meshorerah shel yahadut Amerikah 
(Tel-Aviv, 1966), a collection of personal 
anecdotes and an evaluation of his work by 
colleagues and friends. A resident of New 
Orleans for 40 years, Lisitzky was particularly 
conscious of the tribulations of the American 
Negro and introduced Negro themes into 
Hebrew poetry. Earlier, he had employed 
American Indian motifs. In the poet’s mind, 
a history of suffering linked these people with 
the Jewish past. Lisitzky’s letters to the dis- 
tinguished Hebrew writer Isaac Dob Berko- 
witz, his boyhood friend, are the highlight of 
the volume. 

At the request of numerous students for 
copies of its Bulletin, no longer available from 
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bookdealers, the Israel Exploration Society 
issued a selection of the most important arti- 
cles from its first 15 volumes (1933-50). Un- 
der the editorship of E. Stern the work of 
selection was speedily accomplished and re- 
sulted in the publication of 2 volumes that 
represent the writings of Israel’s leading ar- 
cheologists, Bible scholars, philologists, and 
numismatists. The articles are arranged un- 
der six main topics: archeology, epigraphy, 
seals and coins, archeological researches and 
historical geography, history of the country 
and its settlement, and problems in the history 
of the Biblical period. The first volume also 
lists articles by issue and volume number, in- 
dicating those which were later republished 
in other literary media. 

During the past decade scholars have be- 
come aware that thousands of volumes in 
Hebrew, Ladino, and Yiddish will eventually 
disappear unless steps are taken to preserve 
them for future generations. Affected are 
whole series of periodicals, yearbooks, jubilee 
volumes and related matter of prime research 
value. Many Hebraic literary classics, especi- 
ally those published in Poland and Czarist and 


Soviet Russia, were printed in small editions, 
on poor quality paper, and with a limited dis- 


tribution. The few copies which survived 
war and destruction are now literally falling 
apart before our eyes. 

To meet this problem, microfilming has 
been used extensively as a stopgap measure. 
The process, however, is not inexpensive and 
many researchers find microfilm inconvenient 
to use. 

Another solution is to reproduce rare works 
by photo-offset and make them available for 
specialized institutions and individual schol- 
ars. In the field of Rabbinica, where there is 
demand for more copies, photo-offsetting has 
been undertaken by many publishers. Much 
has been accomplished; many volumes out- 
of-print or unobtaintable for other reasons are 
now available at reasonable prices. Among 


the more important items in photo-offset to 





have reached our shelves are the following: 


Sidur ‘avodat ha-levavot . . . Mekor ha- 
berakhot (Jerusalem, 1965-66) combines the 
1922 Berlin edition of Sidur ‘avodat ha-levavot 
with the 1909-10 Berlin edition of Sefer mekor 
ha-berakhot. 

Moses Cordovero’s Shi‘ur komah (Jerusa- 
lem, 1965-66) is a reproduction in photo- 
offset of the 1882-83 Warsaw edition of this 
important Cabalistic work. 

The second part of Jonah Ibn Janah’s 
classic work on Hebrew grammar and lexi- 
cography, in Judah Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
translation known as Sefer Haschoraschim, 
published also as Wurzelwérterbuch der 
Hebrdaischen sprache, is again available in a 
photo-offset of the 1896 Berlin edition. 

Hayyim Aryeh Loeb Fenster’s commentary 
on the Five Scrolls in the Piotrkéw edition of 
1902 entitled Sha‘ar bat rabim ‘al Hamesh 
megilot and his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch Sha‘ar bat rabim ‘al Hamishah Humshe 
Torah are again available, as is Aaron Hy- 
man’s 3-volume work, Toldot Tana’im ve- 
Amoraim, first published in London in 1910. 

The Offenbach 1790-91 edition of Abra- 
ham ben Meir Ibn Ezra’s Mozne leshon ha- 
kodesh, Menahem ben Benjamin Recanati’s 
Sefer Rekanati, ve-hu she’elot u-teshuvot 
ufiske halakhot in the Piotrkow 1893-94 edi- 
tion, and Sefer pardes ha-gadol ve-sefer ha- 
*orah, by Solomon ben Isaac (called Rashi), 
in the 1870 Warsaw edition, have also been 
reproduced and are now available in photo- 
copy. 


The phenomenal career of the brilliant Ber 
Borochov (1881-1917) expressed itself in 
many facets. He was literary critic and phi- 
lologist, folklore collector, student, researcher, 
author, orator, and one of the founding fa- 
thers of Labor Zionism. In the 15 creative 
years of his short life Ber Borochov left behind 
him a rich literary legacy. His political writ- 
ings, now forming an ideological basis of 


Israel’s ruling party and exerting an enduring 
influence on the nascent state and its policies, 
have eclipsed his distinct contributions in the 
areas of Yiddish literature and language. 

In Shprakh forshung un literatur-geshikhte 
(Tel-Aviv, 1966), Nachman Meisel, the able 
editor and literary critic, assembled the finest 
of Ber Borochov’s writings which had been 
published in periodicals in many languages. 
The compiler introduces the volume with 
a long essay about Borochov as a philologist 
and literary historian, and J. Zerubavel con- 
tributes an essay which deals specifically with 
Borochov’s research in Yiddish. Of the five 
general sections, those devoted to the philology, 
folklore, and history of the Yiddish lan- 
guage and to the history of Yiddish literature 
must be singled out. The extensively anno- 
tated article entitled “The Library of the Yid- 
dish Philologist (400 Years of Yiddish Lan- 
guage Research) ,” written in 1913, may still 
serve as an excellent introduction to research 
in this fascinating area. Pioneering in a field 
which promises no financial returns, the Y. L. 
Peretz Publishing House of Tel-Aviv, with 
over 200 Yiddish titles to its credit, deserves 
the appreciation of all students of Yiddish and 
general linguistics. 

The first publications of the Institute for 
the Translation of Hebrew Literature have 
been received—Hebrew Short Stories (Tel- 
Aviv, 1965), a 2-volume anthology selected 
by S. Y. Penueli and A. Ukhmani; and An 
Anthology of Hebrew Essays (Tel-Aviv, 
1966), also in 2 volumes, selected by Israel 
Cohen and B. Y. Michali. Some of the illus- 
trious names of modern Hebrew letters are to 
be met with in the pages of these anthologies; 
among the storytellers represented in the 
former is the Nobel laureate Samuel Joseph 
Agnon with his “Tehilla” and “The Doctor’s 
Divorce.” The Institute has also emerged as 
a periodical publisher with the appearance of 
the first two issues of its Hebrew Book Review. 

The emphasis placed in Israel on the study 
of Arabic and Islamic culture and the lively 
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interest displayed in the modern aspects of the 
Arab Middle East have resulted in the pro- 
duction of several important studies. De- 
spite the lack of official contacts and cultural 
exchange arrangements, Israeli students ap- 
pear to have sufficient access to Arabic literary 
source materials, as evidenced by the caliber 
of bibliographies in most of the studies from 
Israel. 

In Israeli institutions of higher learning, 
emphasis has shifted from the medieval to the 
modern aspects of Arabic and Islamic culture. 
In the forefront of current Israeli productive 
scholarship is the Israel Oriental Society, es- 
tablished in 1949, which provides in its 
scholarly quarterly Hamizrah Hehadash an 
appropriate outlet for the younger generation 
of scholars. To make some of these illumi- 
nating and penetrating articles available to a 
larger audience, publication of the English 
annual Asian and African Studies was re- 
cently inaugurated. The 1965 volume con- 
tained Eliahu Ben Amran’s “A Demographic 
Description of the Arab Population in Israel,” 
which summarizes the results of the 1961 
census as reflected in publications issued by 
the Israel Central Bureau of Statistics; Moshe 
Yegar’s discussion of “The Muslims in Inde- 
pendent Burma,” and summary statements of 
the proceedings of a symposium on Arab 
Socialism held in Jerusalem on August 31, 
1965. While not in the mainstream of Ara- 
bic literature, the “List of Arabic Books Pub- 
lished in Israel, 1948-1964” (in Arabic) by 
Shmuel Moreh should be mentioned. It 
appeared in the 1964 volume. 

Middle East Record, vol. 2 (Tel-Aviv, 
1961), edited by Yitzhak Oron, is based on 
an exhaustive perusal of all available primary 
materials representing a wide spectrum of 
views and interpretations. The collective ef- 
fort of competent Israeli scholars, it is notable 


for the organization of its materials, its scrupu- 
lously objective presentation, and its lucidity 
of style. 


Nothing like it exists in any lan- 
guage. 
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The opening part of the volume entitled 
“The Middle East in World Affairs” extends 
its coverage also to North African countries 
and other participants in Afro-Asian and 
African conferences. Reports on foreign 
economic aid to and foreign trade in the Mid- 
dle East are followed by detailed accounts of 
their internal political affairs, and inter-Arab 
and international relations. Chapters are de- 
voted to the refugee problem, the Arab- 
Israel conflict, and an appraisal of the mili- 
tary position of the Western countries in the 
Maps, statistical data, a detailed sub- 
ject index, and an index of names add to the 
usefulness of the volume. This is a primary 
reference tool which will be extensively used 
by faculty, researchers, and students alike. 

Avraham Ben-Tzur’s ha-Sotsyalizm ha- 
‘aravi, or “Arab Socialism”: Social Back- 
ground, Idealogy and Practice (Tel-Aviv, 
1965), contributes to the understanding of 
this problem. Abraham Ben-Jacob’s Yehude 
Bavel, or A History of the Jews in Iraq, From 
the End of the Gaonic Period (1038 C.E.) to 
the Present Time (Jerusalem, 1965) , includes 
an extensive bibliography of source materials 
in manuscript and in print. Shimon Shamir’s 
Toldot ha-’Aravim ba-Mizrah ha-tikhon 
ba‘et ha-hadashah (Tel-Aviv, 1965), while 
intended primarily for students and gen- 
eral readers, is an excellent annotated history 
of the Arabs in the Middle East. 

Medinot ‘Arav be-yamenu (The Arab 
States, Their Contemporary History and Poli- 
tics), by Yaacov Shimoni, a well-known and 
reputable Israeli Arabist and statesman, re- 
cords briefly the modern history of the Arab 
Middle East and North Africa, country by 
country. This new and enlarged version of his 
successful 1959 booklet on the subject, also 
issued by Am Oved Publishers Ltd., presents 
an up-to-date account of developments in the 
Arab Middle East and North Africa, paying 
special attention to Egypt. While his state- 
ments are based on extensive readings, as re- 
flected in the bibliography, Mr. Shimoni 


area. 





wisely abstains from elaborate footnotes. The 
specific factors characterizing each country are 
stressed, with repetitions kept to a minimum. 
Primary attention is given to the historico- 
political developments and their nationalistic 
reflections. 

A significant addition to the growing list 
of historical studies relating to Jewish commu- 
nities of the Middle East is Joachim Wilhelm 
Hirschberg’s Toldot ha-yehudim be-Afrikah 
ha-tsefonit (Jerusalem, 1965), an exhaustive 
2-volume history of North African Jewry from 
antiquity to the present. Professor Hirschberg, 
of Bar-Ilan University, comes to his task after 
having written learnedly on Arab- Jewish rela- 
tions in his major work on the Jews of Arabia, 
and in his preliminary sketch of Maghreb 
Jewry, Me-erets mevo ha-shemesh (Jerusalem, 
1957). In addition, his mastery of rabbinic 
literature is a great asset in a field which con- 
tains a wealth of historic detail buried in the 
rabbinic responsa. The author traces the story 
from the Jewish settlement in Cyrenaica in the 
Greco-Roman period through the end of the 
Second World War before the appearance of 
independent North African states. In volume 


1 North African Jewry is treated as a single 
entity over its entire geographic extent with its 
creative centers in Muslim times at Kairawan 


and Fez. It is only with the Ottoman Con- 
quest described in volume 2 that the parallel 
development of the Algerian, Tunisian, Tri- 
politanian, and Moroccan communities is sep- 
arately treated. Hirschberg painstakingly 
examines and then discards the theory that an 
important ethnic element of North African 
Jewry descends from Judaizing Berbers, postu- 
lating instead that the kernel of historical truth 
in these persistent tales may be found in the 
wide dispersion of Jewish merchant commu- 
nities throughout the area, particularly in the 
Saharan outposts, and in their close integra- 
tion with the local populace. 

In 1964, at the close of the first season of 
excavations at Masada, fragments of a He- 
brew scroll of Ben Sira (the apocryphal book 


of Ecclesiasticus) were uncovered. Hardly 
more than a year later Professor Yigael Yadin 
was able to make them available in prelimi- 
nary form in Megilat Ben-Sira mi-Metsadah 
(Jerusalem, 1965), issued with complete Eng- 
lish translation by the Israel Exploration So- 
ciety and the Shrine of the Book. The vol- 
ume contains infrared photographs of the 
scroll, as the writing is in the main invisible 
to the naked eye. The archeological context 
precludes dating the scroll later than A.D. 73; 
on paleographic grounds the date is pushed 
back to the first half of the first century B.C. 
Thus the Masada fragment is no more than 
two centuries removed from the time of the 
book’s original composition and follows by 
no more than a few decades its translation into 
Greek by Ben Sira’s grandson. The Hebrew 
text, which was totally lost until 1896, has 
been partly recovered in the past 70 years 
through researches among the leaves of the 
Cairo Genizah, and the Masada scroll confirms 
that these medieval copies, despite ali their di- 
vergent readings, preserve the original He- 
brew version. The solutions to textual prob- 
lems that the Masada scroll affords will lead 
to a clearer understanding of the apocryphal 
book. 

The maqama, an Arabic literary genre con- 
sisting chiefly of short witty tales in rhymed 
prose interspersed with metered verses, re- 
counting the adventures of a hero and his foil, 
was imported into Hebrew literature ap- 
parently in the early 12th century. The He- 
brew maqamat that have come down from 
the Middle Ages indicate that the form, 
though not too widely employed, was 
thoroughly assimilated. The last Hebrew 
maqama of the medieval period is perhaps 
Sefer ha-musar by the 16th-century Yemenite 
writer Zacharia al-Dahri. The book is now 
available for the first time in an edition by 
Yehuda Ratzaby, issued under the aegis of the 
Ben-Zvi Institute and the Hebrew University. 
Al-Dahri’s work is in the classical tradition of 
the form with all its entertaining animal fa- 
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bles, folk tales, riddles, and flights and fancies 
of language, but the author has also woven 
into the work long accounts of his travels and 
the happenings of his times. It is this cir- 
cumstance which lends value to the Sefer ha- 
musar as a historical document as well, for it 
is the only source of information of that period 
for several of the Jewish communities of the 
East that al-Dahri visited, and the data pro- 
vided about the Yemen are of considerable 
importance. For his introduction, notes, and 
other editorial aids Mr. Ratzaby has been 
awarded the Bialik prize for Judaica. 

Some time before his death in 1963, Yehez- 
kel Kaufmann, known for his extensive work 
on the Israelite religion, had selected a group 
of his writings for republication. These now 
appear in Mi-kivshonah shel ha-yetsirah ha- 
mikrait (Tel-Aviv, 1966) with such revisions 
as he had time to complete. Intended as a 
supplement to his major work, Toldot ha- 
emunah ha-yisre’elit, the volume includes 
essays on certain trends in Old Testament 
scholarship and critiques of the concepts of 
biblical religion expounded in the writings of 


Freud, Buber, and Cassuto. An exhaustive 


presentation of Kaufmann’s own views is pro- 


vided in the longest chapter. 

An attractively illustrated volume by Sam- 
uel Tolkowsky, Peri ‘ets hadar, issued by the 
Bialik Institute in Jerusalem in 1966, also 
bears the English title Citrus Fruits: Their 
Origin and History Throughout the World. 
The author, an agricultural engineer by train- 
ing and a mainstay of the Palestine citrus in- 
dustry over many decades, was responsible for 
several technical innovations in citrus cultiva- 
tion. He served as Israel’s Minister to Switz- 
erland in the 1950’s and died shortly before 
the appearance of the present volume. In es- 
sence a republication in Hebrew of his Hes- 
perides (London, 1938), which was largely 
destroyed in the 1940 bombings, the work 
deals with the question of the original home 
of the genus citrus, traces its dissemination 
throughout the world, and investigates its 
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role in religion, folklore, medicine, literature, 
and art. 

Students of contemporary Hebrew and 
Israeli life and letters have been hindered by 
the lack of Hebrew dictionaries reflecting the 
vast expansion of the modern idiom and its 
specific usages rendered into English. It is, 
therefore, hard to exaggerate the importance 
of The Complete Hebrew-English Dictionary, 
by Reuben Alcalay, now available in a 
1-volume American edition, and the Hebrew- 
English Megiddo Modern Dictionary (Tel- 
Aviv, 1965), compiled by Reuben Sivan and 
Edward A. Levenston. These two invaluable 
aids serve most adequately the needs of stu- 
dents specializing in the humanities and the 
social sciences, although perusers of scientific 
texts will also find them of tremendous value. 

Yad ha-lashon (Tel-Aviv, 1964)—a mas- 
sive tome of more than 600 pages—brings to- 
gether articles by Isaac Avinery on the He- 
brew language, published in the press over a 
period of 38 years. To these the author has 
added extracts from his book-length works 
and newly written material, providing a guide 
to usage in which hardly a major problem of 
the Hebrew speaker conscious of his language 
has been overlooked. 

More than a decade has passed since the first 
efforts to prepare a Hebrew dictionary based 
on historical principles. A joint venture of 
the Academy of the Hebrew Language and 
the Bialik Institute, the work has proceeded 
slowly because of limitations of staff and the 
complexity of compiling an exhaustive dic- 
tionary for a language more than 3,000 years 
old. As the card index from which the dic- 
tionary will eventually be published is ex- 
pected to encompass millions of quotations, 
mechanographical methods have been intro- 
duced. 

There has now reached us a specimen text 
prepared by the historical dictionary project 
for inspection by the participants in the Fourth 
World Congress of Jewish Studies. It affords 
insight into the procedures to be followed. 





Entitled Megilat Ahima‘ats (Jerusalem, 
1965), it contains the text, concordance, and 
lexical analysis of an 11th-century genealogi- 
cal chronicle surviving solely in an early 14th- 
century copy. Every source that is to be used 
is to be preedited by a trained worker, who 
will divide the text into segments, and analyze 
each word for grammatical category, inher- 
ence, compounding, certainty of transmittal, 
and uniqueness. The data are then to be card- 
punched and made available for program- 
ing. The aim of the editors is to have acces- 
sible for the lexicographer a complete view 
of each prospective dictionary entry, alpha- 
beticaly arranged, showing every lexical form, 
every extractable meaning, and every discrete 
usage retrievable by work, by author, by genre 
of literature, and by date of literary source. 
He will thus have the total picture: what is 
in each of the sources and what is not, what 
is frequent and what is not, and what is 
characteristic and what is not. In this way, 
it is hoped, the arbitrary selectivity of all 
lexicographical work by conventional means 
will be avoided. 


Near East 


Over 700 Turkish books were received dur- 
ing the year from the Library’s Istanbul deal- 
ers including recent Turkish political history, 
poetry, archeological findings, memoirs, and 
linguistics. 

Among publications about the birth and 
growth of the Turkish Republic on the ruins 


of the Ottoman Empire are memoirs penned 
by Turkish statesmen active in political and 
military developments since the end of the 


First World War. The latest acquisition of 
this type, Ben de yazdim—milli miicadele’ye 
gidis (And I Wrote—Entering the War of In- 
dependence), by Celal Bayar, third President 
of Turkey, was published in Istanbul in 1965— 
66 in 2 volumes. It contains 165 bibliograph- 
ical entries and many documents reproduced 
in full. 


The author of these reminiscences, which 
cover the period 1918-23, played an impor- 
tant part both before and after the founding 
of the Republic, serving first as Minister of 
Economics and subsequently as Premier. Fol- 
lowing the general elections of 1950, which 
brought the Democrats to power under his 
leadership, he became President and served 
in that capacity until the army coup of May 
27, 1960, when, together with all the Demo- 
crat deputies and the entire cabinet, he was 
put to trial and jailed. In his foreword Bayar 
recalls a dinner conversation with Kemal 
Atatiirk, President of Turkey from 1923 to 
1938, who urged him to write his reminis- 
cences of Turkey’s struggle for national sov- 
ereignty and the founding of the Republic. 
It is hoped that the volumes to follow will in- 
clude his impressions of the May 27, 1960, 
army coup. 

The Bosporus and the Dardanelles have for 
five centuries been closely connected with 
Turkey’s security, and since Russia became a 
Black Sea power they have assumed special 
international significance. The importance of 
the Turkish straits in history is the subject of 
Tiirk bogazlarinin tarih igindeki 6nemi, by 
Captain Nunfan Ozdalga, head of the Mili- 
tary Judicial Affairs Department of the Turk- 
ish Ministry of National Defense, which was 
published by the Naval Command Headquar- 
ters of the General Staff in Istanbul in 1965. 

After briefly reviewing the historic back- 
grounds of similar narrows around the world, 
Captain Ozdalga surveys the status of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus before and 
after they fell under Turkish rule. He dwells 
at some length on such milestones as the 
London Agreement of 1841, the Paris Accord 
and San Stefano Treaty of 1856, the London 
Conference of 1871, the Sévres Treaty of 1919, 
the Lausanne Peace Conference of 1923, the 
Montreux Convention of 1936, and finally 
the Potsdam Meeting of 1945, all of which 
have affected the Straits in one way or an- 


other. In the second part of the book are 
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21 supplements containing passages relevant 
to the pacts. 

Tiirkge Ogrentyorum (I Am Learning 
Turkish), prepared by Tahir Nejat Gencan 
for the benefit of foreign-born students of 
Turkish, was published by the School of For- 
eign Languages of the Istanbul University in 
1964. This work, the latest of its kind, can 
be strongly recommended to Western students 
of the Turkish language. It consists of 57 
lessons each divided into a reading text, ques- 
tions, grammar, and exercises. The last 35 
pages are devoted to a comprehensive review 
of grammatical rules, accompanied by ex- 
planatory samples and phrases under 71 sepa- 
rate headings. 

In its [/kokul program taslagi (Elementary 
School Draft Program) printed in Istanbul in 
1966, the Ministry of National Education ex- 
plains its draft program beginning with a 
statement of its goals in public education, par- 
ticularly at the elementary level. 

All levels of education in Turkey, including 
universities and foreign establishments of 
learning, come under the direct supervision 
and jurisdiction of the Ministry of National 
Education. The curriculum, which includes 
civics, Turkish, penmanship, science, mathe- 
matics, religion, drawing, music, and physical 
education, is discussed in detail, followed by a 
description of classes, school and teachers’ 
libraries, class and school exhibits, and mu- 
seums. This work is highly recommended for 
students of public education in Turkey as it 
reflects official policies and programs cur- 
rently in effect. 

Students of Communist trends and of leftist 
thinking in Turkey are advised to read Bu 
diinyadan Ndézum_ gecti (Nazim _ Passed 
Through This World), by Vala Nureddin 
(Istanbul, 1965). The acquisition of this 
book is very timely, in that it tells the life story 
of a widely known Communist poet, Nazim 
Hikmet Ran, 15 of whose works have recently 
been received. The author, a prominent 
journalist, and the poet were members of a 
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group of young Turkish intellectuals who 
were encouraged to study in Russia in the 
early twenties. Nazim Hikmet spent long 
years in Turkish prisons, and it is only in the 
last few years that his works have been freely 
published. His death in Russia was reported 
several years ago. 

Of nearly 400 books added to the Armenian 
collection during calendar 1966, the most 
noteworthy accession was some 120 items re- 
ceived by exchange from the Robert College 
Library in Istanbul, many dating back to the 
late 18th and early 19th century. Some of 
the periodicals, published in such cities as 
Constantinople (Istanbul), Smyrna (Izmir), 
Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad), filled gaps of missing issues in titles 
already held. Soviet Armenia continues to be 
our main source of supply, mostly through 
purchase. In the future the Library intends 
to renew its efforts to obtain Yerevan publica- 
tions on an exchange basis. 

Of special interest is the Reverend G. 
Injijian’s description in ancient Armenian 
verse of the Bosporus as a Byzantine resort. 
Entitled Amaranots Piuzantian, it was hand- 
somely printed in 1794 at the Mekhitarian 
monastery on the islet of San Lazarro, Venice. 
For each village bordering on the Bosporus, 
the work gives the founder, population, crafts, 
and other detailed information. The volume 
also contains a list of other publications on 
Byzantine geography, a chronological table of 
Ottoman emperors and their grand viziers, 
with their periods of tenure according to both 
the Hegira and Western calendars, and 
legendary and historic backgrounds for the 
waterways linking Asia and Europe. A 
French translation of this work has also been 
published. In addition the Library holds 
Injijian’s 3-volume, 1,300-page geography of 
ancient Armenia, printed in 1835 in Venice. 

A factor in the survival of the Armenian 
people and their heritage, though scattered all 
over the world after the downfall of their last 
kingdom in 1375, has been the establishment 





of colonies where they had their own churches 
and schools. The Crimean peninsula has, 
through the ages, served as a bridge for mas- 
sive Armenian migrations from the invaded 
fatherland in the Caucasus to Eastern Europe 
and Constantinople. 

Vartges Mikaelian in his Ghrimy Aikakan 
Gaghouty Patmutiun, published in 1964 by 
the Institute of History of the Armenian SSR 
Academy of Sciences in Yerevan, outlines the 
origins of the Armenian settlement in the 
Crimea, the distribution of Armenians and 
their economic and cultural growth on the 
peninsula, and their relations with other Ar- 
menian communities until their departure in 
1778. At the end of the book are annotated 
bibliographies of Armenian, Russian, and 
Western language sources dealing with Arme- 
nian emigrations and settlements and lists 
of proper names and place names mentioned 
in the work. 

Another publication having to do with the 
Armenian heritage is Djasher yev khenchuyk 
hin Hayasdani mech (Dinners and Banquets 
in Ancient Armenia) , by the Reverend Vartan 
Hatsouny, published in Venice in 1912. This 
detailed, 500-page work deals not only with 
recipes, special diets, holiday meals, seasonal 
foods, table settings, and seating arrange- 
ments, but with food storage, wine cellars, 
kitchens, and cooking utensils. It is based on 
old prints and manuscripts of ancient Arme- 
nia. There are 140 bibliographical refer- 
ences to other works on ancient culinary arts. 

Vahan K. Zartarian’s Hishadagaran (Rec- 
ords), published in 1912 in Istanbul on the 
400th anniversary of Armenian printing, con- 
tains in 2 volumes a total of 116 biographies 
and 300 photographs of eminent Armenians 
who have contributed to the development of 
Armenian belles lettres and other publications. 
Among them are Khrimian Hayrig, the head 
of the Armenian Church; Haroutiun Amira 
Bezjian, an Ottoman statesman; and the Ba- 
lians, architects to the Ottoman Court. Ac- 
cording to the author’s preface, the work was 


begun in 1887 for publication in 1900 but was 
interrupted because of his arrest and impris- 
onment on charges of revolutionary activity. 
This interruption resulted in the destruction 
of two carts of materials he had gathered. 

The Institute of Old Manuscripts in Yere- 
van—named after Mesrop Mashtots, the fa- 
ther of the Armenian alphabet first used in 
A.D. 404—has issued the first volume of a pro- 
jected 2-volume register of manuscripts in the 
Mashtots Library, entitled Tsutsak Dzerha- 
grats Mashtotsy Anvan Matenadarani. 

The Yerevan Mashtots Library has one of 
the largest manuscript collections in the world. 
It numbers 10,171 items in the Armenian lan- 
guage alone, excluding 1,683 defective pieces. 
The present volume, consisting of more than 
1,600 two-column pages, describes 5,000 man- 
uscripts, giving for each the title, time and 
place of composition, calligrapher, type and 
school of calligraphy, artist, binder, dimen- 
sions, number of pages, and original possessor. 
This is the first attempt to record the history 
of how the collection was built up under the 
joint supervision of librarians Onnik Eganian, 
Andranik Zeytunian, and Pailak Antabian. 

Additions to the Persian collection were 
varied in nature. Some of the most significant 
studies received were related to plans of offi- 
cials of the Plan Organization to evaluate and 
develop Iran’s natural resources. Publica- 
tions dealing with the values of industrializa- 
tion were also given priority, as it is generally 
agreed that the gap between living standards 
in the highly developed and in the later devel- 
oping countries is basically due to the different 
stages of industrialization. 

Manab‘i Abha-yi Iran Az Nazar-i Tusa‘t 
Iqtasadi (1955),* by Abutalab Muhandis, 
evaluates the possibilities for the development 
of water resources and makes suggestions for 
economic projects based on the proper utiliza- 
tion of water throughout the country. 


*Unless otherwise stated, additions to the Persian 
collection were published in Tehran. 
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Dahsal Kar va Kushash, 1332-1342, com- 
piled by the Ministry of Information and 
published in 1964, reviews the development 
efforts of 10 years (1953-63) and discusses 
in detail the major benefits in agriculture, 
industry, education, health, labor, forestry, 
animal husbandry, transport, and communi- 
cation. 

Reflecting the results of the development 
program, the work entitled Rahnama-yi 
Ma‘adan va Kargaha-yi Buzurg-i San‘ati-yi 
Iran, compiled by the Ministry of Economy 
(1964), is a directory of the major mines and 
industrial plants in Iran. It furnishes useful 
information on types and locations of mines 
and industries. 

The development program is reflected also 
in the achievements of a minority community 
in Iran. Namudary az fa‘aliyatha-yi Dah- 
salah-i 1333-1342 Anjuman-i Kalimiyan-i 
Tehran (1964), is a survey of Jewish social 
service agencies, schools, religious institutions, 
and rehabilitation centers established during 
the last 10 years in Tehran and in the prov- 
inces of Iran. The development program was 
not limited to rural areas alone; urban rede- 
velopment benefited from activities far beyond 
the original plan envisaged by the Plan 
Organization. 

Shahr Sazy va tarharizi-yi Shahr dar Iran 
(1965), by Major Zashdiyah, is a discussion 
of the principles of city planning and city 
design in Iran. The author praises U.S, ex- 
perts from the point 4 program for their tech- 
nical assistance in city planning. 

For years land reform in Iran has been one 
of the main domestic issues. During the past 
several years many farmers have become land- 
owners, but as yet it is impossible to see the 
impact of the land reform on the social struc- 
ture of Iranian society. Tagsim-i Arazi, by 
Ali Muhammad Izadi, published in Shiraz in 
1960, discusses the pros and cons of land re- 
form but in general reflects the viewpoint of 
landlords who think that it will not solve the 
agricultural problem in Iran. 
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The history of libraries in Iran goes back 
as far as the medieval period; some of the 
existing libraries in Iran are more than 700 
years old. Tartkhch-i Kitabkhanaha-yi Iran 
va Kitabkhanaha-yi ‘Umumi, by Ruknuddin 
Humayunfarrukh, is a historical survey of 
private and public libraries throughout Iran, 
both before and after the coming of Islamic in- 
fluence. It contains useful information on 
types, functions, and locations of past and 
present libraries. 

Emphasis on secular activities in Iran has 
not overshadowed spiritual considerations. 
‘Ali Akbar Nasary’s exposition entitled 
Huquq-i Islami (1965) is a comprehensive 
work on Islamic religious philosophy, which 
he asserts will guide a temporal society to the 
path of justice. In this work he greatly 
stresses the nondualistic doctrine of Islam. 

Writing on religious subjects has had a 
strong appeal throughout Iranian history. 
Such interests have served not only as moral 
forces but as a unifying factor among diversi- 
fied peoples in Iranian society. Din-t gadim-i 


Irani, by Hasham Razi (1965), is a historical 
survey of Iranian religious philosophy from 


708 B.C. to A.D. 651. 

In the last two decades the theater has re- 
ceived increased attention in Iran. Nimayish 
dar Iran, by Bahram Biza’i (1965), gives a 
historical account of theaters in that country. 
According to the author, movies, comedies, 
and puppet shows are of recent vintage and 
cannot replace the values and influence of the 
legitimate theater. 

In the field of literature and poetry, ‘Ali 
Dashti’s Dami ba Khayyam (1965) is a com- 
prehensive study of Khayyam’s philosophy 
and gives his ideas on human nature, knowl- 
edge, and the verification of truth. 

Interest in the Persian language and dia- 
lects spoken throughout Iran has always re- 
ceived special attention from Persian scholars. 
Yaddashti dar bara’i Lahja’i Bukhara’i, by 
Ahmad ‘Ali Raja’i, Mashhad University 
Press (1964), deals with dialects spoken in the 





eastern part of Iran and in certain parts of the 
Soviet Union. Linguists may find this work 
useful, as it treats morphemes and phonemes 
of eastern Iranian dialects. 

Salnamah-yi Farhang-i Shahrastan-i Qaz- 
vin (1961) is a report on the emphasis that 
educational programs have received in Cen- 
tral Ostan (First Province) and Shahrastan-i 
qazvin (Gubernatorial Region). In addition 
to reports of current activity, the book gives a 
detailed history of school systems of the past 
and the names of institutions extending finan- 
cial and moral support to educational pro- 
grams of the region. 

The Arabic collection continues to grow, 
owing chiefly to the Library of Congress 
Overseas Programs Office in Cairo. Pur- 
chase and exchange bring to the Library both 
books from the Arab countries and publica- 
tions in Arabic issued elsewhere. A few 
samples of recent accessions are described 
here. 

In an era when manuscript collections tend 
not to cross international boundaries, the Li- 
brary of Congress tries to acquire good cata- 
logs for collections of Arabic manuscripts and 
photoreproductions of the manuscripts them- 
Fihrist makhtitat khizanat Ya‘qub 
Sarkis, a catalog of the Ya‘qib Sarkis Manu- 
script Collection, published in Bagdad in 
1966, is a good example of a catalog describing 
a single collection. It was compiled by Kirkis 
‘Awwad (Gurgis Awad), who in 1951 pre- 
pared Arabic Manuscripts in American Li- 
braries (printed in Sumer, vol. 7, no. 2). 

The Ya‘qib Sarkis Manuscript Collection 
belonged to an Iraqi scholar whose heirs do- 
nated his library to al-Hikmah University. 
With a Rockefeller Foundation grant, funds 


selves. 


were made available to catalog the manu- 
scripts. They are classified by a modified 
Dewey system, and the 90 non-Arabic manu- 
scripts out of a total of 327 are classed by 
language instead of subject. 

Carefully indexed and showing research 


methodology and librarianship in the best 


tradition of Arab scholarship, the catalog does 
credit to the author, to its publisher, al- 
Hikmah University, and to its sponsor, the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

How Islam deals with the challenges of 
modern life is the subject of al-Islam tujah 
tahaddiyat al-Hayah al-‘Asriyah, by Hasan 
Sa‘b (Hassan Saab), published by Dar al- 
Adab in Beirut in 1965. 
understandably irked by implicit and some- 
times explicit charges by many Islamists, espe- 
cially in the West, about the incompatibility 
of Islam and modernism. This collection of 
essays and lectures has as its theme the spiri- 
tual values of Islam and their place in sup- 
porting the ideals of democracy. While in 
the last five centuries the cultural and scien- 
tific lag of the Muslim World behind the West 
is undeniable, it can be argued that to ascribe 
such a lag to Islam is a distortion of a basic 
cause-effect relationship. Very little has 
been written to show that Islam is compatible 
with modernism because those who believe it 
assume it is obvious. Some Arabic works 
that touch on the subject interpret Western 
assertions to the contrary as deliberate mis- 
representations. The work described here 
makes allowances for information gaps and 
honest differences of opinion, while it unequiv- 
ocally maintains the compatibility of Islam 


Muslim scholars are 


and modernism. 

Although the Library collections had earlier 
included scattered issues of ‘Alam al-Mak- 
tabat (Library World) and Muhddarat al- 
Nadwah (Les Conférences du Cénacle), it 
was only in 1966 that the holdings of these two 
important serials were made complete. 


‘Alam al-Maktabat is a bimonthly first pub- 
lished in Cairo in 1958 as the Arabic pro- 


fessional journal of librarianship. The word 
for “library” in many Arab countries has been 
Khizanat al-Kutub, literally, “book locker” or 
“book treasury,” and in some countries it is 
still called by that name although the idea 
projected by the name runs contrary to the 
modern concept of the role of a library. From 
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‘Alam al-Maktabat one can see that great 
strides are being made toward raising the 
professional standards of the library in the 
Arab world. ‘Alam al-Maktabat is predom- 
inantly in Arabic with an English title page 
and some pages in English. 

Muhddarat al-Nadwah, first issued in Beirut 
in 1947, contains lectures and other mono- 
graphs published under the auspices of the 
literary society known as Cénacle Libanais. 
These publications are mostly Arabic but in- 
clude some in French and English. The 
writers, who have distinguished themselves in 
one aspect or another of public life, hold a 
diversity of political, social, and economic 
views. The publication thus becomes a liter- 
ary forum for many different points of view. 


South Asia 


Books purchased in India and Pakistan by 
the American Libraries Procurement Centers 
in New Delhi-Bangalore and Karachi-Dacca 
for the Library of Congress and other Ameri- 
can research libraries are listed in the monthly 
Accessions Lists which have been published by 
these two Centers since 1962. The following 
titles are among those which have been pro- 
cured by the Library within the last 2 or 3 
years. 

Four separate works which deal with 
various aspects of the foreign policy of India 
are of special interest to the political scientist 
and the historian. The first volume, Docu- 
ments on Indian Affairs, 1960 (Bombay and 
Calcutta, 1965), edited by Girja Kumar and 
V. K. Arora, was issued under the auspices of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs. It in- 
cludes documents on both foreign affairs and 
internal affairs, arranged under the specific 
headings political questions, economic policy 
and development, language controversy, Goa, 
Pakistan, and Tibet. Struggle for the Hima- 
layas; a Study in Sino-Indian Relations (Jul- 
lundur, 1965), by Shanti P. Varma, provides 
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historical background for understanding 
India’s relations with China and evaluates 
China’s military invasion of India and the im- 
pact it had both on India’s domestic politics 
and her relations with Asian and African na- 
tions. Insights into the foreign policy and 
political life of India are revealed in the col- 
lected speeches of India’s last two Prime 
Ministers. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, a 4- 
volume set compiled from 1958 to 1964 by 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
in New Delhi, includes speeches made from 
September 1946 to April 1963. The speeches 
of his successor were brought together by the 
same Government agency in 1965 under the 
title Speeches of Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, June 1964-May 1965. Each of these 
valuable source books is arranged by subject. 

From among the numerous books on educa- 
tional trends in present-day India, these few 
are briefly cited. In The Indian National 
Education (Tirupparaitturai, 1964) Swami 
Chidbhavananda discusses, among other top- 
ics, university education on the Gurukula 
pattern. A historical account of national 
education in India from 1906 to 1965 and a 
discussion of some approaches for educational 
development in India’s Fourth Five Year Plan 
are presented by J. P. Naik, Member-Secre- 
tary of the Education Commission of India, 
in the useful volume Educational Planning 
in India (Bombay and New Delhi, 1965). 
The important problem of making educa- 
tional opportunities more widespread for 
girls and women of India is set forth in a 
document of the Education Commission en- 
titled Recommendations on Women’s Educa- 
tion (New Delhi, 1965). Two other refer- 
ence books are Men of Education in India 
(New Delhi, 1965) , compiled by C. L. Khosla 
and Raj K. Khosla; and Directory of Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1965 (Calcutta, 1965?), 
compiled by Dewan Ram Parkash, which also 
includes biographies of Indian educators as a 
supplement. A volume devoted to such fields 
of Indian educational thought and practice 





as its aims and objectives, planning, adminis- 
tration, organization, improvement of teaching 
personnel, and evaluation processes is Better 
Schools for India, by Gopi N. Kaul (Bombay, 
1964). 

An English version of Sri Guru—Granth 
Sahib, a monumental work in 4 volumes, was 
translated and annotated by Dr. Gopal Singh, 
an eminent member of the Indian Parliament. 
Published in New York and New Delhi in 
1965, it will be most welcome to students of 
Sikhism and scholars of comparative religions. 
This edition is especially valuable for infor- 
mation about the compilation of the Guru- 
Granth, a lengthy essay on the philosophy of 
the Sikh religion, and for a historical synopsis 
of the Sikh Gurus, complete with biographi- 
cal sketches of these prominent religious fig- 
ures from the 16th to the 19th centuries. The 
original in the Panjabi language was compiled 
about 1604 by the fifth Sikh Guru, Arjan 
Dev, from the sayings and songs of his four 
predecessors, who included Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion. To their writ- 
ings Arjan Dev added sayings and songs of 
the Hindu Bhaktas and Muslim Sufis, and his 
compilation of religious verse has been held 
in high esteem as Holy Scripture for many 
centuries by the Sikhs. 

Agrarian reform, industrial output, educa- 
tional advancement, community development, 
and other elements essential to the improve- 
ment of India’s national economy and liv- 
ing standards are discussed in considerable de- 
tail in the various five-year plans of the state 
governments. Among the reports received re- 
cently are: Second Five Year Plan, a Review 
of Progress (Lucknow, 1962) , prepared by the 
Planning Department of the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh; Third Five Year Plan, 1961- 
1966 (Bhopal, 1961-62) , 2 volumes issued by 
the Planning and Development Department of 
Madhya Pradesh; and Third Five Year Plan 
(Bangalore, 1963-64) for each of these dis- 
tricts in Mysore State: Belgaum, Bellary, 
Chicakamagalur, and Mandya. 


Ronald Segal’s The Anguish of India (New 
York, 1965), issued by Stein and Day Pub- 


lishers, is likely to turn upside down all that 
was formerly believed about India. The au- 
thor theorizes that India’s massive poverty is 


largely a consequence of an extreme passivity 
deeply rooted in Indian thought and culture. 
In time this could become a highly controver- 
sial volume among historians and social scien- 
tists. A complement to the Segal book is a 
most interesting and well-written description 
of India entitled An Area of Darkness (Lon- 
don, 1964), by Vidiadhar Suraprasad Nai- 
paul. This Indian author describes and eval- 
uates the country’s teeming millions, its wide 
expanses of poverty, its customs and traditions, 
and its attitudes, outlook, and thinking. 
Prompted by an awareness that the average 
secondary school teacher and in some cases 
even the college teacher has neither the time 
nor the opportunity to keep up with mono- 
graphic literature in the field of history, the 
American Historical Association has estab- 
lished the Service Center for Teachers of 
History. It has issued pamphlets specifically 
designed to make available to the classroom 
instructor a summary of pertinent trends and 
developments in historical study. In_ this 
series is an extremely useful, practical, and 
authentic presentation by Robert I. Crane, 
The History of India: Its Study and Inter- 
pretation (Washington, 1965). Besides em- 
phasizing an appropriate frame of reference, 
he gives a very able discussion on the problems 
of interpreting Indian history and introduces 
titles helpful for understanding Indian culture, 
a prerequisite to understanding Indian history. 
A vivid account of Indian history during 
the centuries of Muslim supremacy is Muslim 
Civilization in India (New York, 1965), by 
S. M. Ikram. 
of the Indian Civil Service, covers the colorful 
era from the advent of Islam in 712 to 1858, 
when the management of Indian affairs passed 


The author, a former member 


from the East India Company to the direct 
control of the British Crown. 
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Taya Zinkin, the author of Britain and 
India, Requiem for Empire (Baltimore, 1964) 
and Caste Today (London, New York, 1962), 
has produced a third meaningful book en- 
titled India (New York, 1965). She treats 
the problems which have faced India since 
independence, the reforms initiated by the 
late Nehru, and India’s attitude toward its 
larger neighbor to the north, China. A valu- 
able section is the who’s who of prominent 
leaders of present-day India. 

The Pakistan Institute of International Af- 
fairs, an autonomous, unofficial, and non- 
political body located in Karachi, in 1964 
published Foreign Policy of Pakistan; a Com- 
pendium of Speeches Made in the National 
Assembly of Pakistan, 1962-64. Compiled by 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, it contains speeches which 
relate primarily to the most important aspect 
of Pakistan’s foreign policy—the country’s re- 
lation with India. Statements are given 
about the Kashmir dispute, Pakistan’s relation 
with China, and boundary agreements with 
Iran, Afghanistan, and other contiguous coun- 
tries. Another reliable source in this same 
subject field is Foreign Policy of Pakistan; an 
Analysis (Karachi, 1964), by Latif Ahmed 


Sherwani and others of the Department of 


International 
Karachi. 

A thorough discussion on the economic life 
of Pakistan is contained in a recent volume 
from the Stanford University Press, Trade, Fi- 
nance, and Development in Pakistan (1966), 
by James Russell Andrus and Asizali F. Mo- 
hammed. 

A treatise which presents the history of 
Muslims in Indo-Pakistan from the advent of 
Muslims in the subcontinent to the present 
day, History of Indo-Pakistan (Dacca, 1962), 
was written by M. Arshad and H. Rahman. 

Of interest to bibliographers and librarians 
are these two small items: A Short History of 
Urdu Newspapers, by K. Sajun Lal, published 
in 1964 by the Institute of Indo-Middle East 
Cultural Affairs in Agapura, Hyderabad, 


Relations, University of 
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which provides both a history of journalism in 
Pakistan and many references to Urdu news- 
papers; and the bibliography Books on Pakis- 
tan, published in 1965 by the National Book 
Centre of Pakistan in Karachi. 

Dr. M. D. Raghav, ethnologist of the Na- 
tional Museum of Ceylon, in his India in 
Ceylonese History, Society and Culture 
(1964), published for the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, presents a historical ac- 
count of the living links and subtle influences 
that have existed between India and Ceylon 
for many years. 


Southeast Asia 


The Making of South East Asia (London, 
1966), by George Coedés, is the English edi- 
tion of a basic reference work previously pub- 
lished under the title Les Peuples de la 
péninsule indochinoise (Paris, 1962). Many 
histories of Southeast Asia dismiss in a few 
short chapters, or even a few pages, the first 
15 centuries of history of the region and have 
little to say about the origins and prehistory of 
the peoples of mainland Southeast Asia and 
their contacts with the two great Asian civiliza- 
tions—the Indian and the Chinese. Coedés’ 
work endeavors to fill this gap by describing 
the pattern of the very early settlement of 
mainland Southeast Asia, the spread of Indian 
cultural influence in the region and its decline 
after the crisis in the 13th century, and the 
subsequent development of the countries of 
Southeast Asia. 

A fresh account of the overseas Chinese is 
given by Charles P. Fitzgerald in The Third 
China: The Chinese Communities in South- 
east Asia (Vancouver, 1965), published by 
the University of British Columbia under the 
auspices of the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Among publications procured in Burma are 
documents pertaining to the Burma Socialist 
Programme Party, issued in Rangoon by the 





party’s Central Organising Committee. A 
monthly review of party philosophy, organiza- 
tional policy and plans, as well as national po- 
litical and economic problems, entitled Pati 
Yetya Thadinzin (Party Affairs Bulletin) , ap- 
peared initially in August 1964, intended pri- 
marily for party organizers, lecturers, and 
cadres. A biweekly journal of party news and 
activities aimed at the rank-and-file party 
members began publication on October 15, 
1965, under the title Lanzin thadin (Lanzin 
News). Another serial issued as a party pub- 
lication is the review of foreign affairs Nain- 
gandaga Yeya Thadinzin (Foreign Affairs 
Bulletin), which provides information about 
Burma’s relations with her neighbors in South 
and Southeast Asia and data on events in Viet- 
nam, Indonesia, and the region as a whole. 
From the one issue received it was not pos- 
sible to determine the exact frequency of what 
appears to be an important periodical of pres- 
ent-day Burma, 

Besides these vernacular serials is the mono- 
graph Party Seminar, 1965 (Rangoon, 1965) , 
published in English by the Burma Socialist 
Programme Party, which contains two 
speeches delivered by U Ne Win, chairman of 
the Revolutionary Council of Burma, at 
opening and closing sessions of the Party 
Seminar. In the first he emphasizes further 
building up of the party and its internal 
solidarity, while in the second he presents his 
views on the economic and social problems 
confronting Burma. The core of the docu- 
ment is the political report submitted to the 
seminar by the General Secretary to the Cen- 
tral Organising Committee of the Burma So- 
cialist Programme Party, which tells about 
the emergence of the Revolutionary Council, 
the 3 years of its activities, the progress in the 
organization of the party, and its future or- 
vanizational program in economic, social and 
national solidarity affairs. 

Other Burmese Government serials recently 
acquired are three monthly publications pre- 
pared by the Youth Affairs Section of the 


Ministry of Education: Shay saung lu nge 
(Young Leaders) ; Teza (Spark), which has a 
format and appeal for the younger children’s 
level; and, for the student element of the 
nation, Do Kyaungtha (Our Students). 

Pyithu tatmadaw sazin (People’s Army 
Magazine) is a monthly educational and 
somewhat propagandist publication prepared 
by the Ministry of Information, which is dis- 
tributed freely to all military personnel. It has 
not been possible to determine accurately the 
dates when the serial originally appeared. 

Buddhism has played an important role in 
the cultural history of Burma from the time 
of the Ari priesthood to the present day. 
Certain features of Burmese culture are re- 
vealed in the latest book from the experience of 
U Htin Aung, Burmese Monk’s Tales (New 
York, 1966). These tales by the Thingaza 
Sayadaw, one of the great monks of 19th- 
century Burma, portray the fear and anxiety 
that the fall of the Burmese Kingdom would 
result in the total extinction of both the na- 
tional religion—Buddhism—and the Burmese 
way of life. 

Religion and Politics in Burma (Princeton, 
1966) , by Donald E. Smith, analyzes and de- 
scribes the interaction of religion and politics 
in Burma following its national independence. 
In the author’s opinion, Burma is unique in 
Southeast Asia because of its dramatic religio- 
political development from a secular state to 
one with a state religion. 

Among the many official publications on 
Thailand and its people issued by the Thai 
Government, Thailand, Official Yearbook, 
1964, is one of the most concise and lucid 
accounts. Published in Bangkok in late 1965, 
it deals with Thai history, geography, politics, 
economy, religion, government administration, 
and cultural life. 

In Thailand and the Struggle for Southeast 
Asia (Ithaca, 1965) Donald E. Nuechterlein 
analyzes the country’s foreign policy since 
World War II against the background of 19th- 
century Thai diplomatic history. 
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Certain countries of Southeast Asia, in re- 
sisting the pressures of mightier nations of 
both East and West to draw them into their 
ideological camp, have resorted to the concept 
of nonalignment. The way in which Cam- 
bodia has done this is told in Cambodia’s 
Foreign Policy (Ithaca, 1965), by Roger M. 
Smith. The volume also includes a concise 
history of the country. 

From among the multitude of books which 
have appeared on Vietnam in the last few 
years, two are cited. To secure a wider 
knowledge of the economic, social, and ad- 
ministrative problems in the rural areas of 
Vietnam one is referred to The Small World 
of Khanh Hau (Chicago, 1964), by James 
Hendry. In addition to giving data on popu- 
lation, rice production, land utilization, and 
the standard of living, the author describes 
the government programs to establish agro- 
villes—strategic hamlets—as a counterinsur- 
gency measure. The journalist Malcolm W. 
Browne, in his The New Face of War (New 
York, 1965), discusses guerrilla warfare, ter- 
rorism, poverty, the Buddhists, and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front in an attempt to make 
the reader aware of what people in war-torn 
Vietnam truly feel and think and to under- 
stand the significance of the conflict that keeps 
Vietnam wavering between freedom and 
Communist control. 

A work which provides data on the Malay 
Nationalist Movements is the second edition 
of The Making of Modern Malaya; a History 
from the Earliest Times to Independence, by 
N. J. Ryan, published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in 1966. Viewing Malayan history 
less as an adjunct to European political 
events, the author provides a synthesis of 
current views on Malayan history. 

A recent receipt from the University of 
Malaya Library is a compilation by Joseph H. 
Howard, a Peace Corps volunteer, entitled 
Malay Manuscripts; a Bibliographical Guide 
(Kuala Lumpur, 1966). The bibliography 
not only catalogs manuscripts and microtext 
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copies of manuscripts available in the Univer- 
sity of Malaya Library at the close of 1964 
but lists manuscripts available in various li- 
braries throughout the world. 

Drawing on his experience of many years as 
a war and foreign newspaper correspondent in 
Southeast Asia, Arnold Brackman assesses cur- 
rent political developments within the region 
in his Southeast Asia’s Second Front; the Pow- 
er Struggle in the Malay Archipelago (New 
York, 1966). He examines the significance 
of the Brunei revolt and its relationship 
to the competition being waged by the Philip- 
pines; he evaluates Singapore’s withdrawal 
from Malaysia following the formation of this 
new state; he reveals the real reasons back of 
the Indonesian policy of “crush Malaysia” ; he 
discusses the impact of the racial tensions ex- 
istent between the Chinese communities of 
Malaya, Indonesia, and other areas of South- 
east Asia where the Chinese maintain a strong 
economic hold; and he emphasizes that the 
direct relationship of the tension between 
Moscow and Peking has accelerated the Com- 
munist drive to establish control of each or all 
of the countries of Malay origin. 

Perkembangan Politik Sebagai Penggerak 
Dinamik Pembangunan Ekonomi (Political 
Development as Dynamic Mover for Econom- 
ic Development) , delivered by Selo Sumard- 
jan as an inaugural address at the time of his 
appointment as a professor of sociology at the 
Universitas Indonesia, was published in Dja- 
karta in 1965. Unlike his earlier works, So- 
cial Changes Jogjakarta (Ithaca, 1962) and 
The Dynamics of Community Development 
in Rural Central and West Java (Ithaca, 
1963) , this is rather a cursory approach to the 
study of the Indonesian economy during the 
Sukarno-Subandrio regime, from 1959 to 
1965. The author fully supports Sukarno’s 
idea of putting “national building” before eco- 
nomic development. 

A volume of interest to students of com- 
parative linguistics in Slametmuljana’s Asal 
Bangsa dan Bahasa Nusantara (The Origin 





of Nusantara Race and Language). Pub- 
lished in Djakarta in 1964, the book compares 
the linguistic structure prevalent in Indonesia 
with that of the Indo-Chinese area. The 
author’s approach to the study of Indonesian 
prehistory through comparative linguistics is 
to many scholars a questionable practice. 
Documents and analyses of the beginnings 
of Sino-Filipino relations are to be found in 
a publication of the Solidaridad Publishing 
House in Manila entitled The Chinese in the 
Philip pines, edited by Alfonso Felix, Jr. The 
first volume, copyrighted in 1966 by the His- 
torical Conversation Society, covers the two 
centuries from 1570 to 1770. Among the 
many aspects discussed are the Chinese colony 
in Manila, Chinese relationships with the Sul- 
tanate of Sulu, the role of the Chinese in the 
domestic economy, and the Ming records of 


Luzon. The second volume, to appear in 
1967, will be on the historical background 
from 1770 to 1898. 

Milton W. Meyer’s A Diplomatic History 
of the Philippine Republic (Honolulu, 1965) 
traces the expansion of Philippine diplomacy 
to the world beyond the United States in the 
post-1946 period. Special attention is given 
to the development of Philippine foreign policy 
during the Roxas, Quirino, Magsaysay, and 
Garcia administrations. 

Published in 1966 as a volume in the Con- 
temporary Civilizations Series of Holt Rine- 
hart & Winston, The Philippines Yesterday 
and Today, by Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn, 
provides a general introduction to the history, 
culture, and way of life of the Philippine 
people. 


FOOTNOTES 


* QJLC, 23: 150 (April 1966). 
* QJCA, 16:63 (February 1959). 
° QJCA, 20: 126, 127 (March 1963). 


‘Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Life and Letters of 
Joseph Hardy Neesima (Boston, 1891), p. 210. 
* QJLC, 23: 163 (April 1966). 





























Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress ° 


Antarctic Bibliography. Edited by George A. 


Doumani and prepared at the Library of Con- 
gress under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Antarctic Programs, National Science Founda- 
tion. Volume II. 1966. 523 p. $4.25. The 
2,000 abstracts cover materials in 15 languages 
issued mainly between 1962 and 1966. Group- 
ing is by subject category: biological sciences; 
cartography; expeditions; geological sciences; 
ice and snow; logistics, equipment, and sup- 
plies; medical sciences; meteorology; oceanog- 
raphy; atmospheric physics; terrestrial physics; 
political geography; and general. Cross-ref- 
erences appear at the end of each section and 
there are author, subject, geographic, and 
grantee indexes. 


Children’s Books—1966. Compiled by Virginia 


Haviland, Head of the Children’s Book Sec- 
tion, Library of Congress, and Lois B. Watt, 
Chief of the Educational Materials Center, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with the assist- 
ance of an advisory committee of children’s 
librarians from the District of Columbia and 
nearby Maryland and Virginia. 1967. 16 p. 
15 cents. Third annual annotated list of about 
200 titles selected for children from preschool 
through junior high school. A wide variety of 
material is included, carefully chosen to assure 
a balanced representation of books to be en- 
joyed as frec reading, books for individualized 
reading plans in schools, books for reading 
aloud, and books for supplemental and back- 
ground reading. 


recipients of the more than 22,500 manu- 
scripts in the Library’s Andrew Jackson papers, 
dating from 1775 to 1860. The volume also 
includes a 20-page essay on the history of the 
Jackson papers by John McDonough. 


Literary Recordings: A Checklist of the Archive of 


Recorded Poetry and Literature in the Library 
of Congress. 1967. 190 p. 70 cents. This 
checklist identifies the items recorded on tapes 
and discs in the Library’s growing Archive of 
Recorded Poetry and Literature. They con- 
sist chiefly of poetry readings recorded inform- 
ally by poets and recordings of the public 
literary programs—lectures, poetry readings, 
and plays— sponsored by the Library. Since 
an earlier checklist was published in 1961, such 
notable recordings as tapes of the 3-day Na- 
tional Poetry Festival of 1962, the 5-day Shake- 
speare Festival of 1964, the 2-day Symposium 
on American Literature of 1965, and the 1-day 
Dante Symposium of 1965 have been added. 
The checklist gives the name of the person, 
group, or event recorded; dates and places of 
recordings; titles or first lines of poems; and 
an index to names of persons who have re- 
corded for the archive. 


Newspapers on Microfilm. Sixth edition. 1967. 


For sale by the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20541. $6. A union 
list of newspapers available on microfilm and 
in microprint showing location of negative and 
positive copies, this edition contains 2,000 new 
entries for negatives and about 3,000 additional 
reports for positive films. 


Index to the Andrew Jackson Papers. 1967. 111 p. 
$1.00. Free to purchasers of microfilm copies 
of the Jackson papers. Contains about 25,000 
entries providing references to the writers and 


‘Priced publications are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. 
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